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PREFACE. 



In prefacing his fifth volume of Essays and Poems 
issued in a book-form, the author feels somewhat sur- 
prised that the musings of his leisure hours, and 
fragments of time which might otherwise have slipped 
away unimproved, should thus continue to multiply. 
Though the publication of his former works has not 
yielded him pecunia^ profit, yet they have won for 
him the friendship of many of the gifted and good 
throughout the land ; and the penning of his Poems is 
a pleasure which serves in no small degree to sweeten 
the cup of life. Robert Bums sang the author's feel- 
ings in these memorable lines : 

" Leeze me on rhyme 1 it *8 aye a treasure, 
My chief, amaist my only pleasure ; 
At hame, a-fler, at wark, or leisure. 

The Muse, poor hizzie. 
Though rough and raploch be her measure. 

She 's seldom lazy." 

Shatter his harp, and the earth is a land of shadows ; 
encourage him, and he walks through a region of 
sunshine. 

These poems have been written on various occasions 
and in different places. Some have been composed on 
the sea-shore, some in the ^een lanes of Cornwall, 
some amid the boulders of his wide moors, and not a 
small portion by his own ingle-side amid the hum of 
bis household and the ring of children's voices. The 
Sonnets in this volume have been written by the 
author in the open air, each in its month, when visiting 
the poor of the Union, which is about a mile from his 
own residence; he having pencilled them down when 
walking thither and back. Again he claims for his 
verse the meed already won and freely granted for his 
former productions, namely, the merit of originality and 
simplicity. Trom these characteristics he trusts he 
shall never depart, remembering a living authority that 
simplicity is power. 

The longest poem in this volimie, illustrative of the 
precept of tJie Great Teacher, " As ye would that men 
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should do to you, do ye even so to them," is founded 
on fact, though the stoiy is not so widely known in 
this country, or in America, as perhaps it should be. 
The settler's name is changed, but Oarcoochee, the 
Indian, is a real person. 

Respecting the section of the work headed Shak- 
sperean and other Reminiscences, the author begs to 
state that his original intention was that of writing a 
blank-verse poem, taking up and expanding the sub- 
jects embraced in his tyrics. Being instinctively led 
to pen these simple enusions, he hopes they will not 
be less interesting to his friends and the public than 
a more pretentious performance. He has to thank the 
Shaksperean Tercentenary Committee of Coventry, for 
freely permitting him to print the Prize Poem in this 
work. 

The kind reception of the Prose Essays in his last 
volume has induced him to collect a few in the present 
publication, which he trusts are not behind their pre- 
decessors in those simple graces which his friends and 
the press have been pleased to attribute to them. 

And now, in taking leave of his readers, he begs them 
and the critic to remember that his has been a life of 
labour from his ninth year. He has many supporters 
to thank, and he does so with a warm heart. He 
scarcely ventures to hope for profit from the present 
work; yet should it be so, it would be thankfully 
devuted to the better education of his children, whicn 
his present limited means and feeble health will not 
allow. 

" It is not growing like a tree 
In biilk, diith make man better be ; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere : 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night — 
It was the plant aud flower of Light. 
In small proportions we just beauties 8ee ; 
And ill short measures life may perfect be." 

— B. JONSON. 



6, KiLJiiGBEw Tebbace, Falmotjth, 
September, 1866. 
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PEEPS AT A POET."* 



*' The thought of oar past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction/' 

Wordsworth. 

The first x)oetical work which I remember to have 
read, and which fired my young fancy, being then a boy 
of only about eight or nine years of age, was an old 
copy of Bums's " Saturday Night," which I found among 
some old books on a high shelf belonging to my father. 
Though it was somewhat difficult to understand its mean- 
ing in the Scotch dialect, yet, by repeatedly perusing it, 
I was enabled to do so, which filled me with much de- 
light. Soon after this I borrowed a copy of Bloomfield's 
Poems, which to me at that early age was a rich feast. 
I now began to write my rhymes on scraps of waste 
paper, often sewing them together in the shape of a 
book, and illustrating them with rude drawings of my 
own. To read these boy-bursts in the still summer 
eyenings to a circle of my companions, who stood 
wondering around me in the green lane or under the 
spreading trees, was a joy which none but youthful 
scribblers feel. 



* "A Story of Cam Brea, Essays and Poems." Hamilton* 
Adams, and Co. 
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4 ITEMS NOT POTTND IN 

Often during my boyhood my father would send me 
into the fields to dig what he called " the ditch." This 
was a portion of the green sward, about two feet from 
the hedge, all around the meadow, which I dug up with 
a long flat hoe. And here I learned to write poetry and 
sing some of my early songs. I used to put my scrap 
of pencilled paper upon the grass, a few feet in advance 
of the broken ground, and then hoe away, making my 
verse at the same time ; and, when I came up to the 
paper, write it down, while the lark sang overhead, 
and the hum of myriad insects filled the mountain air. 
Go where I might, my paper scrap and pencil were 
always at hand, and the world was to me a vast theatre 
of song. These early effusions were treasured up for 
many years in a spare drawer — scores of them in num- 
ber — until, soon after my marriage, one cloudy night 
we heaped them in the chimney of an upstairs apartment, 
set them on fire, and silently saw them consume. 

I cannot forget when I first read Campbell's " Gertrude 
of Wyoming." I was then in my teens, with a thirst for 
poetry, which could not be quenched. I had selected it 
from the library in the village school, and, pocketing my 
treasure, hastened to a secluded place where I might 
peruse it in quiet. It was a little fern-covered corner, 
on the side of a lovely dell. Here I threw myself down, 
and drew the book from my pocket. At my feet a clear 
stream went wandering on its way ; birds sang on the 
branches of the trees over my head; sweet fiowers 
shed a delicious fragrance around; bees hummed, 
and butterflies floated among the honied cups; while 
before me, as through a silver vista, rose the sun- 
lighted hills of the Land's End, and the blue waters of 
the Atlantic Ocean. On I read, wading deeper and 
deeper in .liquid beauty, bound to the story by a great 
spell ; and when at last I closed the volume, and started 
up to climb the hill where my parents resided, I felt 
soul-full with the lore of the Muses. 
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The first poetic composition which I prepared for the 
press was a polemical dialogue between a workman and 
his master. This was written soon after a strike for 
wages among some of the dissatisfied miners in a 
portion of my own district. I well remember how the 
manufacturing of this dialogue hurried sleep from mj 
eyes for a whole night ; and when at last it was finished, 
I copied it upon several sheets of dean white paper, and 
took it to a piinter at Camborne, who, after keeping it a 
long time, returned it with these ominous words, " I do 
not think it is worth printing." Imagine my horror on 
hearing this crushing speech, and the sadness of my 
soul as I climbed the old mountain to my mother's 
dwelling. Suffice it to say that I never more indulged 
in this species of jingling ware. 

Among my early jottings I find the following allu- 
sion to my native home on Bolennowe Hill : — 

"Now at this season (March) when the sun streaks 
the east, and peers above the hill, we know it is time 
to rise, and so we get out of bed. When he sinks 
behind the western mountains, and murky twilight 
wraps the earth in her shroud, we all gather around 
the fireside, read a chapter of some interesting 
volume, and retire to rest as peacefully as the dear 
little redbreast in the bush. In the morning we 
are sometimes aroused from our slumber by the voice of 
a* boy going to his work in the mine, who, at the comer 
of our garden, calls to his blithe companions. When we 
hear his shrill halloo, it is exactly time to get up, and he 
it is who is our alarum clock. Peace to his memory ! 
May he live honoured and respected by his companions ; 
grow up to be a wise and happy man ; and remember in 
the full blaze of his glory how, when crowing to his 
comrades in his boyish glee, he aroused a drowsy poet 
from his golden dreams." 

For about twenty years I worked in Dolcoath mine, 
Cornwall, — nearly aJl this time beneath the surface ; and 
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this completed the period of mj nuning career. At tlie 
age of twenty-five I married. During the first year of 
my marriage life, working on copper tribute, fortune 
was against me, as the annexed lines will show, which 
were written during this time of depression, in a poem 
headed "Dolcoath:" 

The last eleTen months thon'st been too hard — 

Ten pence per day is all I've had of thee. 

And this has caused the silent tears to flow ; 

My wife and I have sat beside the hearth, 

And told our sorrowing tale, with none to hear 

But Him who listens to the raven's cry. 

My silent lyre has rusted in my cot, 

Or, if 'twas strung, 'twas strung to notes of woe. 

But I forgive thee for the cruel past : 

Years of my fleet existence are lopped off 

By thy unwieldy hatchet, and 1 go 

The silent way, whence there is no return. 



Soon after this the tide turned, mineral was dis- 
covered, and in four or five months I had earned and 
pocketed more than one hundred pounds. 

It is pleasant, at this distance, to look back upon those 
days, when the muse was dear because of the trial-land 
through which I passed. And now, amid the wonders 
of a seaport, where for nine years I have been engaged 
as Bible-reader, I hear the gush of song, and often feel 
the promptings of the music- spirit as lovingly as in 
days gone by ; sometimes writing my pieces by the fire- 
side, or walking up and down the room, with the ink- 
horn in my waistcoat pocket. 

" So be it when I shall grow old. 
Or let me die." 

Wordsworth. 
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And may at last m^ weary age 
Find out the peaeeM hermitage. 
The haiiy;gown, and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every 4tar that heaven doth skow^ 
And every kerb that sips the dew. 
Till old experience do attain 
Xo sQjaathiqjg lil(e pro^h^icjitraiu.*' 
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COLLINGREW AND CAKCOOCHEE, 



AN INDIAN STORY. 



COLLINGREW AND CARCOOCHEE- 

AN INDIAN STORY. 



CANTO FIRST. 

ARGUMENT. 

MouNTAiM Mnsic — ^Morning Psalm — Mobs Voices — My Father's 
Croft — Lila — Her Matin Carol — William Collingrew — Dis- 
covery of Lila — His Home on the Height — Teaching of his 
Mother — Old Testament Worthies — Miracles of the Saviour — 
His Life — Cmcifixion — Ascension — End of Time — Growth of 
Collingrew— His early Education — Love of Books and Nature 
— My Home on the Hill — Collingrew's Walk — Meeting with 
Lila — The successful Interview — Pleasant Intercourse — Even- 
ing — Lila's Cottage — Her Mother — Watching for Collingrew — 
His Appearance — Reception — The Widow's Story — ^Death of 
Lila*s Father — Her Mother's Dream — Autumn — Death of 
Lila's Mother^Lila with her Aunt — Ramhles at Evening — 
Collingrew ahroad — Echoes of the Hill — CoUingrew's Return 
— Matron's Story — Meeting of Collingrew and Lila— Relation 
of his Success — Her Consent to share his Indian Home — 
Peal of the Village Bells — Marriage — Departure — End of Canto 
First. 

Music among the mountains ! How it streams 
Along the hollows where the fern-queen trills 
Melodious matins by her door of moss, 
Shakes the bright ivy shimmering on the rock, 
Treads through the thicket like a throbbing trump. 
And overflows the happy voicef ul vale ! 
It is a queenly morning : the great globe 
Is rife with whispers from a world of wings, 
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Each bush and tree a temple. How the psalm 
Of the green wood soars in a sound of praise, 
And every quiver from the hrambled brake, 
Dew-pearl'd and gleaming in the rising snn, 
Is like a priest conversing with the Lord. 
I'll bow me down and worship : — 

Lord of life 1 
Great Spirit in the centre of all worlds ! 
Thou King eternal, lone, invisible. 
Monarch of all things, mighty Potentate ! 
Giving, upholding, guiding, Thee I praise, 
And dare approach, through Jesus Christ, Thy Son. 
I thank Thee for the morning, when the earth 
la adoration, and the heavens are praise. 
I bless Thee for the noontide full and free, 
When every wilding by the leaping brook, 
Or grass-blade shining where the soaring lark 
Sings np his glory-path, repeats Thy name. 
I laud Thee for the evening's holy hush, 
When over all things fall the wings of rest ; 
For night, and stars, and sleep ; for all fair forms. 
And beautiful and bright ; for wind and rain ; 
For gentle airs and dews on summer flowers ; 
For teaching seasons changing evermore ; 
For Sabbath days ; for food and reason rich. 
Eyesight and hearing, and the springs of hope 
Which bubble up among the mounds of care ; 
For childhood blossoms and the fruits of age ; 
For promises which fill the Holy Book ; 
For manna in the desert ; for soft slopes 
Along life's pathway, thickly gemm'd with green ; 
For hill and vale, and sunsets flock'd with clouds — 
Like one I saw a few fair eves ago. 
As if the gate of glory met my gaze ; 
For songs that fill this lovely universe ; 
For thunder rumbling through the startled void ; 
For hepherd's pipe, and ocean's solemn roar ; 
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For solitude, and books, and fireside friends ; 
For light and darkness, and ten thousand joys, 
Which die unuttered on my stammering tongue ; 
But, more than all, for intercourse with Thee 
Through Him, my ever blessed Substitute, 
'Neath temple-roof, or where the crags are still, 
Adored for ever be Thy holy name 1 

The velvet moss is voiceftil. I have heard — 

In bygone summers streak'd with ruddy youth, 

Stealing among it with my shouldered harp — 

Words never utter'd by the tongue of man ; 

And when I've stretch'd me in my father's croft. 

In boyhood's brightness, with the sky above 

And the great world around me, each small cup 

By fairies handled, shaken with the breeze, 

Seem'd a rich goblet with rare nectar full. 

O, how I loved it and the rocks around ! 

And* when the quarry^man, with drill and wedge. 

Split an old crag on which I've often stood 

To watch the storm twist up the angry heavens. 

And battle through the welkin, when the sky 

Was one vast echo of the grandest song, 

I seem'd to lose a portion of myself. 

And in the thoughtful, srober autumn-time, 

When leaves were falling on the quiet earth. 

And robin whistled on the meadow-gate, 

How have I joy'd, perch'd on some gi*anite block, 

When echo almost mock'd the linnet's chirp. 

To clap my hands and hear it in the vale ! 

Where mosses climb, there Nature teacheth much, 

And poets learn what schools caimot instil. 

Hark ! what is that P What music do I hear P 
'TIS not the lark, though he is up betimes 
To cheer the morning with his passion-lay ; 
I mark'd him long ago rise from the com. 
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And shake his wings, and soaring sunward sing. 
'Tis not the lark, or the tree-loving thrash, 
Piping his pleasure on the dewy thorn, 
Though every crevice in the old hill's side 
Seems studded thick with harpers. List again ! 
A breeze comes full and breaks among the ferns. 
O, what a shower of notes ! See ! there she steals 
Along the pathway leading to the gate, 
Straw hat in hand, Lila, the Mountain Maid ! 
Her hair falls loosely on her shoulders white, 
Her arms are bare, her eyes are large and black. 
Her brow like chisell'd marble, her fair cheeks 
Outvie the lily by the moorland brook. 
Herself a lily shedding odour round. 
And then her mind, O, it is like a well 
Of clearest water, cheering where it flows. 
She is her aged mother's only child ; 
A gentle widow wandering down to death ; 
They live together in a reedy home 
By the wood's entrance, near the old highway ; 
And the sole light the stricken mother has 
Is this lone planet and her God in heaven. 
So very humble is the mountain maid, 
She scarcely knows that she is beautiful. 
Or deems that she is good. — On in the dews. 
And this her carol : — 

" Father, hear Thy child. 
My mother taught me to obey Thy voice. 
And praise Thee for Thy goodness. Flowers are Thine, 
And forest, fen and fountain, hill and vale, 
Ocean and sky, and everything I see, — 
The little birds that twitter on the boughs. 
The cattle grazing on a thousand hills. 
Thou feedest all, and givest them their meat : 
And yet Thou mindest me ! I'll praise Thy name 
While I have being. Let me trustful lay 
My hand in Thine, and Thou shalt guide Thy child." 



And sweeter than the music of the mom, 
Down the hill-side, and up the sun -full vale, 
And over the thick forest, music- stirr'd. 
These words swell'd sweetly, "Thou shalt guide Thy 
child/' 

Under a hawthorn, lonely as a cross 

Upon the common, William OoUingrew, 

A youth half through his teens, a peasant's son, 

Who guides the plough along his father's fields, 

Sits watching Lila with a lover's gaze : 

His right hand shades his eyes, on which the curls 

Of brown hair fall bright with the kiss of dawn. 

The hymn she sings with morning at her feet. 

Floats through his soul like some angelic lay ; 

He heedeth not the skylark o'er his head. 

The river at his side, leaf-hidden thrush, 

Or song-burst from the thicket, but, enwrapt. 

Bathes in the music of the maiden's psalm. 

He watches her till down behind the hill 

She sinks in beauty like the moon at mom< 

Young Collingrew was nurtured on the heights 
Where echo answer'd echo 'mid the rocks. 
And waterfalls went tumbling down the steeps. 
His mother taught him early to obey 
The laws of God and man, to shun all vice. 
Which stains too oft the morals of mankind. 
And heed the Spirit's monitory voice : 
Ajid much she labour'd to instruct her boy 
To practise evermore the Golden Rule, 
Which the despised Redeemer gave the world, — 
To love his neighbour as he loved himself, 
Ajid give to others as he would receive. 
Pleasant it was, on evenings pass'd away. 
To hear that mother's counsel to the lad. 
Who by her side sat gazing in her face. 
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She told him of the new nnpeopled earth ; 

Of Adam in the land of Paradise ; 

Of Eve, the mother of the human race ; 

Of our first parents* sin, whereby all fell ; 

Of Jesns Christ, the Savionr of the lost, 

Promised to Adam and his sinning seed ; 

Of Cain, who kUl'd his brother ; of the flood 

Of whelming waters, with the ark and dove. 

And the first rainbow spanning the great sky ; 

Of Hagar wandering in the wilderness ; 

Of Isaac and the altar on the hill ; 

Of Joseph sold and prison'd, courted, throned. 

And saving those who would have spilt his blood ; 

Of Israel's bondage in the land of crime ; 

The plagues, the flight from Egypt, when the king, 

Cruel and cold, and harder than a rock. 

In the red waters perish'd with his host ; 

Of Samson and Delilah ; of fair Buth, 

The maid of Moab, gleaning in the field : 

And oft she told him of the shepherd-boy 

Who slew the great Goliath with a sling 

And a smooth pebble from the silver brook ; 

And how he afterwards became a king. 

And sang the glory of Messiah's reign ; 

Of the three Hebrew children and the fire ; 

Of Daniel in the darkness of the den, 

Where lions roar'd and glared into his eyes ; 

Of Jonah, swalloVd by the mighty whale, 

And mourning underneath the smitten gourd ; 

With other stories from the pen of Truth, 

Which shed a sweetness o'er his opening mind. 

But, more than all, that mother taught her boy 
Of One who, stable-bom, grew up to man. 
And lived a life of holiness and love : 
He heal'd the sick, and raised the buried dead ; 
Open'd the blind man's eyes, so that he saw 
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The teeming wonders of the ainiverse ; 

Hush'd the wild tumult of the raging sea 

By the sweet breath of peace. The ear, seal'd up 

With stony deafness, opened was by Him, 

So that sweet sound fiird the awaken'd soul. 

He walk'd the waters of the troubled deep, 

And reach'd the ship where His disciples moum'd, 

Cheering them with His presence. The great storm. 

With broken wings, fell powerless at His word, 

Murmuring for lack of might. Forgave He, too. 

The sinner's sins, bidding him eiT no more. 

The dumb one spake, and praised the Healer's name ; 

The leper felt His touch, and rose renew'd ; 

Back from the land of death the damsel came, 

When He exclaim'd, " Arise ! " and at the gate 

Of the full city, standing by the bier, 

He speaks the dead to life, and the fair youth 

Leaps from the coffin to his mother's arms. 

Listen'd the pupH, while his earnest orbs 

Were full of wonder-gleams and passions strange ; 

And gentle were the teacher's simple tones. 

As she described the suffering Son of Man, 

Maker and Monarch of the universe, 

Not having any place to lay His head ; 

Seeking His lodge upon the mountain -top. 

And praying in the valley. Birds had nests. 

But He no home, or shelter from the storm. 

Wild creatures of the forest, the wise fox 

In the great thicket had a safe retreat ; 

But He no cover save the roof of heaven. 

His life was nought but love and charity. 

Yet sin and hate pursued Him, till at last 

The hour of darkness roU'd upon His soul 

In agony unutter'd. Drops of blood 

Press'd through His skin, and spread the blushing ground. 

Crush'd in the Garden of Gethsemane 
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With the world's wrongs, the sins of all mankind, 

His prayer arose, and smote the ear of Night : 

" My Father God, if it be possible. 

Remove this cup, which is so hard to drink ; 

However, not My will, but Thine be done ! " 

And down from Eden shining angels dropp'd, 

And minister'd unto Him. Through the gloom, 

With torch and staff, the wretched Judas came, 

And with a kiss betray'd Him. Then they dragg'd 

The lowly One to Pilate's dreaded bar, 

And scoff'd and mock'd Him, hooting in His ear, 

Crown'd Him with thorns, and spat upon His face ; 

They beat Him with their palms, and pluck'd His hair ; 

Then stretch'd Him on the wood, and hammer'd nails 

Into His flesh, and crucified the Lord ; 

And as He hung upon the lifted cross 

Between two thieves, they gave Him gall to drink, 

And pierced His side, and howl'd in anger round. 

" Father, forgive them," said the dying Lamb ; 

" They know not what they do." And then His last 

Atoning utterance through creation roll'd : 

" 'T is finish'd ! " and He bow'd His head and died. 

All Nature shudder'd, the great sun grew dark. 

Light left the universe, day reel'd and fell ; 

Clouds rush'd against each other ; sheeted dead 

Rose from the tomb, and glided through the streets ; 

Bocks, bulging from the hill-side, crash'd and rent. 

And one great groan fill'd up the astonish'd void : 

The unbeliever, startled at the scene. 

Cried out, convinced, " This was the Son of God ! " 

And the boy listened as she told him how 
They laid Him in a new tomb in the rock ; 
And when three days had pass'd, the Saviour rose, 
And soar'd to heaven, a conqueror over death, 
Where He now lives to intercede for man : 
That He requires us to obey His voice. 



I 
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And yield our hearts to Him, bj which we gain. 
In life and death, the promise of both worlds : 
That all mankind are only travellers here. 
Swift-journeying to the shores of the unseen ; 
To-day the tree is clothed with foliage fair, — 
To-morrow stripp'd, and whistling in the wind. 
The only stay for erring man is Christ — 
All other props rest on the unsettled sands, 
Which in the eddy of the last great whirl 
Shall be dash'd down to darkness. By and bye 
The dread archangel shall descend from heaven, 
And blow his trumpet on the drifting cloud. 
At whose huge echo the high firmament 
Shall be burnt up like to a shrivell'd scroll, 
The sun shall blaze no longer, and the moon 
Shall glare like blood upon the plain of night ; 
The stars shall fall, and heaven be desolate ; 
The crashing earth be one great globe of flame ; 
Thunder shall howl to thunder, horrid, high ; 
And lightnings follow lightnings, till the wreck 
Sweep utterly across the empty air ; 
And Time shall tumble from his azure throne. 
But those who love the Saviour will not fear 
This host of horrors, but shall safely sail 
Into the city on a sea of fire. 

Listen'd the boy, with aspirations high 
Sann'd with this solemn teaching. He grew up 
Familiar with the verities of God, 
E'en from his very cradle. In the wind 
He heard His voice, and in the linnet's lay ; 
And when his mother join'd his hands in prayer, 
As Eve came pensive musing in the dews, 
Sometimes a tear would glisten in his eye. 
Thus he grew on, a sapling pruned by truth ; 
He dared not lie, he dared not swear nor steal ; 
Yile words he never utter'd, but obey'd 

o~2 
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The voice of conscience, by the Spirit led. 

When old enough, that mother taught her son 

To read the Bible, which he valued much. 

Good books were his companions, which he searoh'd 

Under the trees, or by the river sides. 

Or on the rocks at sunset purple-hued. 

Or by the log- fire in his mother's home. 

Soul-full of pleasure exquisite as light ; 

And many friends had William Collingrew. 

How like his home to mine, where childhood dwelt 
Among the low peat barriers ! Here I caught 
The spell of song high-lifted on the hill, 
Midway between two worlds. The strife of tongues. 
The blast of bickering, and the howl of hate 
Roars not among its caverns. Nature here 
Trills her own carols with the pipe of peace. 
She woo*d me from my marbles ; her sweet voice 
Made me a poet ere I was aware ; 
And so I trod the rhyme-fields, quill in hand, 
Diverted with my whistle. Fleeting years 
Have only bound me to my teacher more, 
With bands that death can only rend away. 
How long I now to hide me in the heath. 
Where man cannot behold me, rapt with strains 
That murmur from the higher firmament ! 

He wander'd where the hilly heather hung 

O'er brakp, and bank, and burrow. Here he dwelt 

In his own temple, placid as a priest, 

Harp'd to by winds and waters ; not a thought 

Ruffled his spirit ; tranquil as a lake 

Among the hills, till underneath the thorn 

Love wounded him, and left him in amaze. 

Then walk'd he wilds, paced the great rugged tarns 

And sounding fens, with Silence at his side. 

Or meadows green, with footpaths like a cord, 
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If haply he might meet the mountain maid, 

And whisper how he loved her. One still eve, 

Jnst when the full moon rose upon the moor, 

He met her bj a stile, and spoke to her, 

With trembling in his speech ; and she was free, 

And kind, and gentle ; so he tum'd aside 

From his own track, scarce knowing what he did. 

Chatting and smiling till they reach'd the door. 

Where stood her waiting mother ; then she breathed 

The sweet good night, and left him blind with bliss. 

Soon intercourse grew thicker than the weeks 

That press'd on one another. In the woods 

They walk'd at sunset, — she his sun and light ; 

Wander'd by streams which murmur'd Lila's name ; 

Travell'd through lanes where love tuned every tree ; 

Discoursed on flower banks, — she his fairest flower. 

Where the low thyme was sweetly eloquent. 

He told her of the deep well in his soul, 

Which with love-waters freely bubbled o'er. 

Oft when the eve came like a gentle dove 

In twilight valleys, arm in arm they walk'd 

Where hawthorns flung their fragrance, hearing sweet 

Celestial music both in earth and heaven. 

Day wanes among the willows ; the great sun 
Has disappear'd behind the western hills, 
Leaving his purple track upon the sea. 
Headland, and hoary height. Along the lane 
The thatcher whistles, follow'd by the bat ; 
And gentle murmurs All both hemispheres. 
Lila has clean'd her cottage, swept the floor. 
And laid the hearth in order. On a chair 
Her mother sits, with needle in her hand. 
In linen cap, and " spectacles on nose," 
Clean as a pebble on the sandy shore. 
The cat purrs on the cricket ; the pet bird 
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In the small cage is musing like a bard, 
While the clock ticks upon the oaken stand. 
She drops her book, and, standing by the door, 
Peers down the narrow lane, and soon descries 
Young Oollingrew come pacing up the hill. 
Twirling his stick for gladness : on the air 
Is borne his whistle, floating 'neath the eaves. 
"What holy transport rushes through her soul ! 
Soon the door opens, and he enters in, 
Cheer'd with a smile from Lila, and a glad 
" How do ye do ? " from the cap-crested dame. 
At first he *s slow and bashful ; by and bye 
Speech trickles freer — then it flows — ^and then 
They are all chatting, mother, maid, and youth. 
How swift the moments fly ! The wicked clock 
Seems bent to gallop with an untold pace. 
And then he slowly rises, takes his hat, 
Still lingering in the doorway, lingering still. 
Till forced to part within the ivy porch. 

Next evening spoke the widow, as they sat 
Drinking their tea, what time the twilight fell, 
And listen'd Lila, purple with the speech : 
" I have respect for William Oollingrew. 
He is an honest lad, and humble, too. 
Taught at the feet of sterling piety. 
Like thee, he looks a cowslip by the well. 
Hanging its head in native loveliness. 
No treachery lurks beneath his trustful glance. 
Nor in his smile deception. I have seen 
Much of mankind, and read it in his face. 
The looks of some men tell us what they are. 
That thou art thus esteem'd by Oollingrew 
Aluoh pleaseth me, my daughter. May he be 
A husband like thy father, kind and good, 
And gentle as the fanning wind to-night ! 
Well I remember now our wooing days. 
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And what dear bliss it brought us : not a breeze 

Or woody warbler sweeter than his speech, 

Or limpid runnel clearer than his eye ; 

No room was in his soul for aught but love. 

And then we married. Our small home was bright, 

As if an angel dwelt beneath the roof : 

And surely angels harbour'd with us then, 

And harbour ^ith us still ; for they abide 

Unseen within the dwellings of the good. 

When thou wert born, how swelled my prayer of praise ! 

We walk'd to church together, read at houie, 

And served the Lord in spirit. Tears pass'd on, 

And not a hand-cloud rose upon our sky. 

Or drop was dash'd out of our cup of joy. 

On market days we rode into the town, 

Returning when the wood-bird sought its nest 

Old Time for us had sunshine on his face. 

Then darkness fiU'd the hoiizon : sickness cami*. 

And Death put out the light of our abode. 

And snatch'd your father from us. In the dark 

How bow'd I low, dripping with sorrow's rain ! 

But there was light above this fearful gloom : 

I look'd, and saw my Saviour. * Unto Me 

Commit thy way, and I '11 direct thy path.' 

This promise stay'd me as it were an arm. 

And, in a dream. which came to me one night, 

I saw your father standing by a lake 

As clear as crystal, in the land above. 

Clad in white robes, and white wings graced his sides ; 

A crown of glory glitter'd on his head. 

And in his hand he held a golden harp ; 

And, sweetly smiling on me, I awoke. 

He is in heaven, my Lila. When he died. 

His last words were, * I 'm safe through Jesus Christ.* 

And then he slumber'd like a weary child. 

But soon I go to meet him, where the trace 

Of parting tears shall never more be seen." 

— 
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Soon into autumn slid the Bbort'ning days ; 

The fruits were gathered in ; the leaves fell fast ; 

The ploughman and his team were on the mead ; 

The sportsman was abroad, — echo was rife 

With shout and halloo swelling on the air ; 

The plovers whistle o'er the ancient tarn, 

And whirl and whistle, whistling round and round, 

Until they drop to be the fowler's prey. 

'T is pleasant now to leave the city's smoke, 

And be alone with Nature. Busty fern, 

Oloud-catching peak, stem ruin, grasses grey. 

And tree-bough season-streak 'd, have each a psalm 

Of holy cadence for the listening ear. 

Lila is watching by her mother's bed 

With all a daughter's fondness ; she had been 

For long, long days afflicted. On a thorn 

Beside the casement little robin sings ; 

And through the open window floats his song. 

Cheering the weary sufferer. Thon she speaks : 

" Come, read to me, my daughter, — read once more 

About the streets of gold in Eden-land, 

Where rest the good for ever, — where the King 

In beauty dwells, and I shall soon appear. 

1 feel my days are number'd ; every hour 

Adds to my weakness : ere another sun 

Is lost behind the waters, heaven is mine. 

Nay, do not weep, my daughter ; think of Him 

Whose word is firmer than the firmament ; 

Trust, and He 'U be thy helper. Lift me up. 

That I may once more see the autumn hills 

Kiss'd with the ling'ring sunset. Now good bye ; 

I see a chariot coming on the cloud, — 

Pire are the horses, fire the charioteer. 

And fire the car which takes me through the air ! 

Hark ! don't you hear the rumbling of its wheels ? 

Nearer it comes, and nearer ! O what light ! 

The room is full, — 'tis glory everywhere i 
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Dear Jesus, I am coming." Then she fell 
As £alls a meteor when the skies are clear. 

Now, with an aunt lived Lila by a brook, 
Beneath a bending mountain. Here were fields. 
And there a green wood, courted by the thrush ; 
And on the right a dingle fall of notes. 
Here Lila wander'd often, like a bird 
Whose nest was beaten by the howling blast 
And blown to ruin ; here she wander'd oft 
In pious meditation, fill'd with thoughts 
Which only cluster round the mind of peace ; 
But much she felt the woe of orphanage 
In such a world of evil, where the good 
Are oft pursued by hunger and distress, 
Or left to perish in the biting air ; 
Then, like a friend, beside her ever walk'd 
This precious promise, cheering her with light, 
" When all forsake thee, I will take thee up." 
And where was CoUingrew ? In vales remote 
Across the seas he work'd, from dawn to dusk. 
With Lila's presence ever by his side. 



One summer eve — the twilight.had begun. 

And murmurs fill'd the forest, when she walk'd 

Down her accustom'd pathway. Over head 

The grand old hill seem'd clad in priestly robes. 

Sounding his solemn vespers. On the winds 

A voice came murmuring, " We must work and wait. 

And every echo in the far-off fen 

Took up the utterance, " We must work and wait." 

Her spirit felt it, " We must work and wait." 

For Collingrew had promised to return 

And take her o'er the waters, where a home 

Awaited her beneath the beechen bough. 

But days, and weeks, and months had slowly pass'd, 



» 
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And jet lie came not, lingering, lingering still ; 
And still she felt that she must work and wait. 

With staff and bundle, pleasant to behold, 
Comes o'er the bridge, across the village stream, 
A tall joimg man, with candour in his face, 
And sunshine in his features. By the door 
Of a lone cottage, where the ivies climb, 
He ask'd a mother, kissing her sweet babe, 
If Lila, whom they called the Mountain Maid, 
Still dwelt beside the forest ? Then she paused, 
And raised her head, and softly answer'd, " No ; 
Her mother died when leaves began to fall ; 
She 's buried in the churchyard on the hill, 
And Lila's home is with an aged aunt. 
Among our damsels she the fairest is, 
The kindest, best, the gentlest of them all, 
And happy he who wins her." So he turn'd 
Out of the road, taking the narrow path 
With rushes skirted, singing like a bird : 
'Twas William Collingrew come home again. 

Joy sometimes meets us, when we shrink from grief ; 

And pleasure, where we had expected pain, — 

So narrow and so circumscribed our view. 

Far better if we gave it up to Him 

Who bids us trust like children on our way. 

Leaving the future in His gracious care. 

O, how we stumble, seeing not the light 

Which blazes round us like the noonday sun ! 

Have mercy on us. Great Eternal Power ! 

Help us to honour by obeying Thee ! 

They met among the bushes. Yes ; they met, 
Lila and William, sudden as the moon, 
Which then came up behind the eastern hill, 
Round, full, and fair, paler than she was wont. 
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They met, and kiss'd each other. O, what joy 

Held that dear moment, bursting with delight ! 

Earth cannot give a holier cup than this, 

Nor can it offer one similitude 

So rich in precious treasi^re. A new thought 

Which fires a poet's fancy, shooting life 

Throughout his being, is a symbol tame. 

They inet, and kiss'd each other. Her fair face, 

Silver'd with moonlight, and suffused with grief, 

Had never looked so beautiful before. 

They drank from cisterns purified by tears, 

And fed upon the fragrant fruits of love. 

Then, as he led her down the village lane, 

He told her of his labours in the west. 

Where the Red Indian hunted ; how a home 

Awaited her beneath the forest boughs. 

Built by his own hands, near the river side. 

Where Plenty sat, and press'd the juicy grapes ; 

Though, tiU she came, no light illumined it. 

But it was dark and cheerless. Would she go ? 

And Lila bow'd her head, and answer'd, " Tes, 

1 11 go and share it with you." Throbb'd his heart. 

And beat his pulses quicker than before ; 

And earth and heaven seem'd blended into one. 

Soon after this, the village bells rang out 

Their merry chimes upon their wedding day, 

And they were one for ever. Blessings pure 

As crystal rain- drops fell upon their souls 

From man and matron, as they walk'd from church. 

Clad in their bridal garments. Flowers were strewn. 

Hymns gaily sung, quaint psalm-lines chanted o'er. 

And joy o'erflow'd the hamlet. Then they sigh'd 

A gentle farewell to their native land, 

And sail'd upon the waters. 
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Sways the primeval forest like a sea 

Stirr'd with sweet suminer breezes ; the great trees 

Sigh in the silence of the summer air, 

Rife with poetic fancies; their strong arms 

Are lifted as in prayer, and every leaf 
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Trills tuneful tribute to its Maker's name. 

Jn veneraLle ripeness stands the wood, 

A miracle of grandeur, flinging back 

Reproof in showers upon the scoffer's head. 

Here silently, for centuries unperceived, 

Nature has used her only husbandry 

To cultivate the soil of solitude, 

And rear her trophies nurtured with the dews, 

And rain, and air, and sunshine beautiful ; 

No planter's spade has ever delved the ground. 

Or settler's hatchet trimm'd the sturdy boughs ; 

She is her only pruner, lopping off 

And rooting up by huiTicane and time. 

Her book is full of wisdom : read it well. 

And thou shalt feel there is a great First Cause. 

The swaying forest sighs, " There is a God ;" 

And every leaflet on the lifted bough. 

Tuned with the zephyr, murmurs, *' There 's a God ; " 

And the mysterious thicket, " There 's a God." 

The beasts that shelter in the underwood ; 

The birds that gleam and sing till set of sun ; 

The thunder crashing through its arches grand ; 

The lightnings flaming up its avenues ; 

The tempest striving with the creaking trunks ; 

And every whisper slowly walking where 

The tendrils cluster, echo, " There 's a God." 

Within a clearing by a rushing stream 
Is a log hut, and a low barn of logs. 
And several log sheds, by a farmer used. 
For cattle, pigs, and poultry. The few fields 
Have each log fences, saving here and there 
A tree is left to grow, half lopp'd perhc:ps. 
Half green, half dry, and there a heap of stumps 
Piled up to form a barrier. The rich mould 
Requires but little culture, bringing forth 
Abundant crops to cheer the settler's soul ; 
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Fruits in their season, com, and milk, and wine, 
And game in handfuls, captured without toil. 
Children are playing underneath the porch, 
And by the river is a gentle boy 
Sailing his boat : his mother calls him now 
To meet his &ther at the supper-board, 
And sisters sweeter than the lotus-flowers. 
This is the home of William Oollingrew. 
Long has he laboured, toiling many a year, 
And this his increase bless'd by Providence. 

Sometimes they sail'd upon the wooded lake 
With fishing-tackle 'neath the maple boughs, 
Where perch'd the mocking-bird and robin red. 
Catching the bright fish, William and his boy. 
Sometimes they wander'd in the forest dim 
To watch the squirrel on the hickory tree. 
And pull the berries from the bounteous brake : 
And when the winter came in garments white. 
Sometimes they track'd the rabbit in the snow. 
Or swiftly sleigh'd across the open ground. 
Hooded and fur-clad, wondering at the speed. 
Then sweet it was to cluster round the log 
In the wide chimney, happy boy and girl. 
To list to Lila's lays of early life 
In blissful England, where throughout the year 
Dear daisies grow, and lawns are always green. 
She told of tracks her youthful feet had trod, 
Of banks where violets grew mid moss-cups rare, 
Of rivers warbling music ; of the cot 
Among the rushes where her mother dwelt. 
And where she grew beside her, sunn'd by love ; 
Of evenings spent with story, nights with dreams, 
And days with visions burning far beyond ; 
Of her dear parent, and her teachings pure. 
And when she told them of the little church 
Among the pine trees, where she worshipp'd oft. 
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And found the Lord, and bade them seek Him too. 
Tears trickled slowlj over eveiy face. 

Some cannot bear prolong'd prosperity : 

When all is pleasant, they forget themselves, 

And Him who gives the blessing ; sitting down 

And rising np without a thought of thanks; 

Groin g out and in unmindful of the Lord. 

And such was "William. First, he ceased to pray 

Within his closet ; then the sacred Book 

Remained unopen'd on the dusty shelf 

Month after month, with no desire to search 

The oracles which testify of Christ ; 

And then his lips unwatch'd would utter wrong, . 

Slowly at first, then like a rushing stream. 

His heart grew cold, and selfish was his soul. 

Forgotten were the teachings of his youth, 

His years of love forgotten. Like a skiff 

Borne by the current in an adverse course, 

In spite of brawny arm and well-set sail. 

So drifted he upon the tide of wrong. 

This fell like hail upon the settler's home. 

It is a soft and lovely eve in June : 
The sun has set, though over all the sky 
Glow radiant tints, which fill the gazer's soul . 
With visions of the future land of rest. 
Where Eden's waters murmur, and the gleam 
Of seraph wings falls on the holy lakes ; 
The faU moon mounts above the solemn pines. 
And cherry trees, now rich with crimson fruit. 
And Indian com just bursting into ear, 
Kevealing every feature of the scene. 
Tall, muscular, and strong, preparing scythes 
For the approaching haytime, Collingrew 
Is sitting on the door-step of his borne, 
Busy at work, so that he does not see 
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An Indian hunter drawing near his door, 
Until he speaks in supplicating tone : 

** "Will you not give a poor unfortunate 
Some supper and a lodging for the night, 
Whose way has been mistaken in the wood ? 
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The farmer eyed him with a look of scorn. 
Anger was in his eyes as he replied, 
Uncourteous and cruel : " Heathen dog ! 
Begone, begone, you shall have nothing here ! " 
The Indian turn'd, then, facing Oollingrew, 
In accents low and musical he said : 



" But I am veiy hungry ; it is long 
Since I have eaten. Only give a crust, 
A bone to cheer me on my weary way. 
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Then answer'd he with fury and a frown, 

** Go, get you gone, you red- skin heathen hound ! 

I've nothing for you ; get you gone, I say." 

A struggle seem'd to rend the hunter's breast. 

As if two beings were contending there 

To gain the mastery, — fainting want, and pride. 

The former conquer'd. With weak voice he said : 

** Give me a cup of water, cool and pure ; 
For I am very faint, and fear to fall." 

E'en this appeal moved not his heart of rock. 
He bade him seek the river. Turn'd he then ; 
His weak steps show'd that he was much in need 
Haughty and high, necessity was sharp 
To urge him thus, the warrior of the wood. 
And so he turn'd from one of Christian name 
With proud yet mournful air, as turns a king. 
When all his hopes are in the battle lost. 
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But woman's heart is tender : to the cry 
Of suffering sorrow she will lend an ear. 
Whether in deserts, or in cities fair. 
Hashing her infant, Lila beard this speech, 
And through an open casement watch'd the steps 
Of the weak dusky native, till he sank 
Exhausted near her dwelling. Then she took 
Some bread and milk, parch'd com, and roasted kid ; 
And soon was at his side, when, bending down. 
She whisper'd with a voice of tenderest love : 
" Will my red brother rise, and eat and drink ? " 
He rose and fed ; tlien, kneeling at her feet. 
He press'd her band so gently to his lips, 
And thus spoke he in soft melodious tone : 



" The eagle shall not pounce on the white dove. 
For Carcoochee wiU save it. For her sake, 
The unfledged young shall shelter in their nest. 
And her red brother seek not for revenge." 

Then drawing from his bosom a gay branch 
Of heron's plumes, he took the longest out, 
And, giving it to Lila, spoke once more : 



" When o'er the hunting-grounds the white dove's mate 
Flies in the chase a-near our dear wigwams. 
Bid him to wear this feather on his head." 

Then with a graceful nod the warrior tum'd, 
And, gliding through the woods, was lost to view. 

The summer pass'd, the hai*vest came and went. 
The wheat and maize had all been gather'd in. 
The garden pumpkins graced their winter-homes, 
And tints adorned the forest, which the hand 
Of Autumn paints upon tne changing leaves. 
Xt was the time of hunting. A small band 
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Ask'd CoUingrew to join them in the chace. 
Beyond the river and the vale of pines. 
Active and bold, he used the hatchet well ; 
Expert, too, with his rifle, and his joy- 
Had heretofore been mu3h to scour the wood ; 
But now his heart misgave him. The dark form 
Of the poor Indian he had so abused, 
Struck terror through his spirit. Night and day 
It haunted him with horror unsurpass'd. 
At length he call'd his gentle wife, and said : 

" My conscience lashes me like thongs of fire, 

I have a wounded spirit hard to bear. 

Ton know the native who last summer came, 

And begg'd some bread, and begg'd of me in vain ; 

It haunts me, O it haunts me. Ever since 

All that my mother taught me has been here, 

My duty to my neighbour and my God: 

Both have been much neglected. I repent. 

And live a different future. No, dear wife, 

I cannot join to-morrow in the chase. 

For I have strange misgivings in my mind. 

Say, would you go, my Lila ? " 

Then she smiled. 
Grazed in his face, and told him how she fed 
The exhausted red man, keeping to herself 
This flower of kindness fragrant in her heart. 
For fear she might offend him. From the press 
She fetch'd the heron's feather, telling him 
The Indian's words, that he had nought to fear. 
If this bright plume was seen upon his head. 
Then OoUingrew : 

•* These Indians ne'er forget, 
Nor evermore forgive an injury." 
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* Nor let a kindness unrewarded pass," 
Said gentle Lila, with her hand in his. 
" I'll sew this feather in your hunting-cap ; 
Then trust you to God's keeping, though I know 
He could take care of you as well without ; 
Yet we must use the means. My father said, 
' Trust like a child, and labour like a man.' 
Would we have help, then we must help ourselves. 
No miracles are wrought on our behalf, 
While we do nought but idly fold our arms. 
O we are wrong ; dear William, we are wrong. 
Let's humbly bow before the Lord our God, 
And ask His mercy." And that night they knelt, 
For the first time, in eamcBt social prayer. 

The mom was clear, the forest beautiful ; 

Rush, rush the trees, smooth'd with the western wind ; 

No cloud was on the brow of Collingrew, 

His fears had vanish'd with the rising sun. 

The hunters had assembled, dogs and guns 

Show'd underneath the maples, and his heart 

Was beating high with a prospective joy. 

So buoyant were his spirits, that he seem'd 

Liclined to take the feather from his cap, 

When Lila held his hand, and whisper'd, " No." 

And he obey'd her, saying, " K you think 

The plume will save me from the redskin's knife, 

I'll wear it for your sake." Then on he put 

His hunting-cap, shoulder'd his gun, and soon 

They, in the wild wood, gladly sought for game. 

Then day grew dim, and night came calmly on ; 
The hunters shelter'd in a mossy cave. 
Which was a bear's they kill'd at red sunset. 
As he came out upon the river's bank. 
His flesh made steaks for supper ; and his skin. 
Spread on a bed of leaves, pillow'd their heads 

_ 
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Throughout the night ; and, when the dawn began, 
They left their rude room, and resumed the chase. 
With ardent footsteps, following a fawn, 
William became bewilder'd in the wild, 
Apart from hid companions. Not a mark 
Gould he discover which would tell him where 
To bend his footsteps, so that he might leave 
The great thick forest shutting out the sun. 
He could not read the lichen on the trees. 
Which served as waymarks to the Indian tribes ; 
And thus fof hours he wander'd on in vain. 
Ofttimes he started, fancying he beheld 
The bright gaZe of a red man in the bush ; 
And, hasting on, was more bewilder'd still. 

The trees grew thinner as the sunset came ; 

And then he reached a prairie stretching far, 

Gover'd with long grass, and with brushwood low. 

Through this extensive tract a river ran, 

Bursting in freshness down the solitude : 

On its low banks were bushes. Collingrew 

Approach'd with caution, being weak and faint 

From feisting since the morning ; and his gun 

He held half-cock*d, for fear of beasts of prey. 

When on its brink, he paused, for he could hear 

A sudden rustling in the undel^ood ; 

And the next moment a huge buffalo 

Bush'd out like wind unloosen'd. His great head 

He bent full low, and on the intruder dash'd. 

Who raised his gun, and fired : the beast, though hit, 

Drove on with fiercer fury. His strong arm 

Was weaken 'd in the march, but danger nerved 

His soul for battle ; and he seized the brute 

By the long hair whica on his forehead hung, 

Dmwing his knife, if haply he might strike, 

With his left hand, his adversary's throat. 

Unequal was the combat. On the ground 



The buffalo had hurl'd him, ere he trod 

The prostrate man to death ; when, in his woe, 

The sharp click of a rifle smote his ear ; 

And, in an instant, the fierce animal 

Sprang roaring in the air, and then fell dead, 

Partly upon the wounded Oollingrew. 

Then, in a moment after, a dark form. 

In Indian garb, came gliding through the gprass, 

And in the neck of the dead buffalo 

He plunged his hunting-knife, then stood erect. 

While Gollingrew was struggling to his feet, 

Who thus address'd the red man at his side: 

" From dawn till dnsk hav^e I been wandering here, 

Apart from my companions in the chase ; 

Gut with the hanging trees and tangled brake. 

And mock'd by vistas opening to deceive ; 

Now this, now that way hurrying ; shouting now. 

And now as silent as the falling leaf. 

With bleeding feet I reach'd the prairie's edge. 

And sought the river, when this startled brute 

Came roaring down upon me. All the rest 

Is known to thee to whom I owe my life. 

I have a wife and pleasant little ones 

Waiting to greet me to my forest home. 

Sheltered by oaks and melancholy pines. 

Canst thou direct me to the nearest town 

Where my white brethren cluster ? " 

" If, till mom. 
The weary hunter will consent to rest. 
The eagle will direct him where to find 
The nest of his white dove." 

And then he took 
Him by the hand, and led him through the dusk 
To an encampment by the river side. 
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Under the trees that grew upon its banks. 
Here the kind-hearted Indian bade him sup 
On hominy and venison ; spreading out 
Some bison skins, the trophies of the chase, 
He sign'd that he should take them for his bed. 
And then he left him to his lone repose. 

The east had scarce a shimmer of the dawn, 
When Collingrew was waken'd by his host ; 
And, after sitting to a slight repast. 
They started on their journey. In advance 
The Indian kept, through the still darken'd wood, 
Precise and rapi^ showing that he knew 
The secrets of the forest, led by signs 
Which never fail'd him in the hour of need ; 
And, ere the sun had once more clothed with gold 
The far-off Bocky Mountains, Collingrew 
Stood gladly gazing on his precious home. 
Yes, there it lay, in gentle, calm repose ; 
And, at the sight so dear, a cry of joy 
Burst from the hunter's soul. 

" I thank thee much 
For thy great kindness. Yonder is my home. 
Which, but for thee, I should have seen no more. 
See, there my children come, and there my wife, 
Straining their eyes along the forest paths, 
And wondering much that I so slow return. 
Hark, can't you hear the crow of baby boy P 
Accept my thanks, who cannot thank enough.' 

The warrior tum'd, and fronted Collingrew 
His face had not been seen by him before. 
Save in the glinmier of his rude wigwam : 
The sun's rays fell upon him, and reveal'd 
To the astonish'd settler, smitten dumb, 
The features of the red man, who had been 
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Five montlis before repulsed so cruelly. 
Yes, this was he whom he call'd " Indian dog," 
And hooted from his dwelling. In his face 
A dignified, yet mild, rebuke was seen. 
As he address'd him : 

" Five short moons ago, 
When I was faint and hungry at your door. 
You call'd me ' heathen hound,' and drove me forth 
Into the woods, a weak and famish'd man. 
I might, last nighfc, have sated my revenge. 
And chopp'd away your being. The white dove 
Fed me, and call'd me * brother.' For her sake 
I spared her mate, and led him through the wild ! 
Now Carcoochee would bid you hasten home : 
And if hereafter you should ever see 
A red man need your kindness, do by him 
As Carcoochee has treated you this day ! " 

He waved his hand, in turning to depart ; 
But the abash'd and humbled CoUingrew 
Now sprang before him, with entreaty free : 

" As one dear proof of your forgiving love. 
Come with me to my dwelling ; there my wife. 
My gentle Lila, shall prepare you food 
Fit for a prince's table. The best chair 
Our room contains shall be your welcome seat ; 
And little loves shall blossom on your knees. 
And shed sweet fragrance round you. By the well 
We have a field ; and in the field a lamb, 
As white as snow, and nurtured tenderly; 
The choicest of the flock : this shall be yours. 
O, come and sup with us, and I shall know 
That we are friends for ever." And, at last. 
He gave consent, and to his cottage came. 
Lila beheld them walking down the wood. 
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As in the door she held her babj up. 
Who crow'd to see his father. O, what joy 
There was in meeting ; and what gratitude 
The wife expreas'd to noble Garcoochee, 
Who thus repaid her for her deed of love I 

The red man now was aje an honoured guest, 
A brother, and a blessing. Oft he came 
To visit them, with joy from f liendship's store ; 
And once he told them how he had escaped 
Upon the burning prairie. He had rode, 
With his companions, far into the noon. 
When, lo, behind them, the great fiery flood 
Bush'd like a seething monster. On they dash'd, 
Spurring their coursers, racing for dear life ; 
While fiercer, faster, flash'd the fl»ming sea I 
The horses glared for terror : trees stood charr'd 
To solid blackness : the high heavens were red. 
And flared like crimson : roar'd the beasts of prey 
Before the rocking, rolling element : 
Birds whirl'd and fell, and tum'd to cinders dark : 
And all was whelming horror. Stopped they then, 
And, leaping to the ground, tore the long grass 
Up with their hands, till a clear space was made ; 
And with a flint and steel they struck a light, 
Buminor the grass aroand them. The black spot 
Grew larger still, on which they led their steeds : 
And when the great fire reach'd the place, it fell 
For lack of fuel ; and they all were saved I 

And Collingrew the grandest lesson learnt 
From the untutor'd savage : learnt to love 
His fellow-men, as sons of one great Sire; 
To give to others, as he would receive : 
And, step by step, he climb'd a holier height. 
Led by the Spirit where the Saviour hung, 
Upon the cross ; and heard His pardoning voice. 
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And felt the sweetness of the second birth. 
And Lila, too, was changed ; she gave her heart 
To Jesus Christ, and fed upon His love : 
Together walk'd they to the land of rest, 
'Mid luscious fruits they never pluck'd before. 

And, by and bye, light came to Carcoochee, 
And liberty, and life, the light of truth. 
From love's pure firmament ; in which he read 
His sins forgiven, and saw his Eden home. 
The teaching of his white friends had been bless'd 
To his conversion ; and the prayer of faith 
Had oped for him the treasury of the skies. 
And, when the white-hair'd Missionary came. 
Some two years after, in the river- waves, 
Baptized was Carcoochee : the first to join 
The infant church among the forest-rills. 
Now, the red wairior, who had wielded long 
The tomahawk in slnughter, went forth, arm'd 
With weapons from the armoury of Heaven, 
To battle for the mighty Prince of Peace ! 
He wam'd his heathen brethren of their wrong ; 
He told them of the Saviour who had died 
To save the red, the white, the bond, the free; 
That whosoever sorrow'd for their sins, 
And rested on His word in simple faith. 
Should live with Him in glory evermore. 
Fairer and brighter than the fabled West. 
None are rejected ; we are one in Him. 

And thus he labour'd for his living Lord, 

Till age crept slowly on him : then he sought 

His white friends' home, where he might die in peace. 

His last hours pass'd in simple praise and prayer : 

And, like a sailor coming into port 

From voyage of hazard, brighten'd with hia home. 

So lay he gazing on the great unseen. 
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One cloudless summer morning, when the winds 
Were vocal with a thousand instruments, 
And the soft airs were laden with perfumes, 
He closed his eyes, and slept the sleep of death. 

Years, long and many, have pass'd by since then ; 
The GoUingrews oxe sleeping in their graves 
Within the churchyard, on the forest edge, 
Where lie the bones of noble Carcoochee. 
But their descendants in the township dwell : 
And oft the grey-hair'd grandsire, seated low 
Beneath the great magnolia, tells this tale 
To' his grandchildren, gathered on the grass. 
And what he teaches them, was taught by Christ : 
** Give unto others, as ye would receive ! " 
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QTTEEN VICTORIA AT THE ROYAL 
MARRIAGE. 

In Windsor's Rojal Chapel, 

The nobles of the land, 
The flower of dear old England* 

Assemble heart and hand ; 
And mitred Bishops cluster 

Aronnd the Royal Pair,* 
Far Denmark's bnd of beauty, 

And Albion's noble heir. 

Within this holy structnre, 

How many pi^ayers ascend, 
For the brave Prince and Princess, 

That Heaven would them befriend ! 
Standing before the altar, 

Thbir precious vows to plight ; 
Whose future oped in glory, 

A hemisphere of light. 

See, in the Royal Closet, 

The Queen in sad attire ; 
Weeping, and wiping tear-drops, 

As crashes forth the choir ! 



Their Boyal Highnesses, the Prince and Princess of Wale<i. 
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Singing, in stately numbers, 
A chorale of the kind 

" Albert the Good," who vanished, 
Leaving a light behind. 

Intrude not on her sorrow, 

But bless those sacred tears, 
Which flow from visions rising 

Out of departed years : 
The dawn of love ; the bridal ; 

The first delicious flower ; 
Bud after bud ; affliction ; 

And the sad parting hour. 

Intrude not on her sorrow, 

O, let the fountain flow ; 
There 's sweet relief in weeping, 

It blunts the edge of woe. 
It softens much that 's earthy, 

And sheds a power benign 
Upon the chasten'd spirit, 

Which surely is Divine. 

Did not our blessed Saviour, 

On hill and grassy glen, 
In hamlet-home, and city, 

Weep as He walk'd with men ? 
Then, break not on her sorrow. 

But let the drops run down 
Upon her sable garments ; 

" She wept to wear a crown ! " 

O, voices by the river, 

And voices on the sea, 

In city, cot, and castle. 

On lawn and flowery lea, 
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Uprise from hearts unnumber'd, 

While tears flow down the w lie, 

" God bless our dearest Sovereign 
The Queen of Britain's isle ! " 



EEYERIE. 

Thought now is like a bark, 

Toss'd where the waves are dark, 
Drifting bewilder'd on some nameless clime : 

And so I turn my skiff, 

And clear this dangerous diff. 
And anchor in the peaceful port of rhyme. 

Here soothing sounds delight, 

And on my gladden'd sight 
Stretch emerald landscapes, Bweetly summer'd o'er : 

Castle, and old grey tower, 

B»ude ivy-mantled bower. 
And harpers, rusJi-screen'd, trilling on the moor. 

No hours so sweet to me. 

With harp upon my knee. 
On some smooth moss-bank, circled round with fays : 

Or be it wild with broom. 

Or still with solemn gloom, 
'T is ever sunshine, where I chant my lays. 

If from my lattice low. 

As evenings come and go. 
The moimtain tops and purple clouds I see ; 

Or hear the shepherd's strain, 

The wind, or genUe rain, 
I 'm not alone — ^this is enough for me ! 
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Tlirongh the hot dust of strife, 

On the broad road of life, 
The rhyme-paths of my youth my dim eyes fill : 

When mom, and noon, and night, 
- Deep vale, and dizzy height. 
Wore robes song-cover'd, as they ever will. 

O, bliss ! to turn my feet 

To some old cave's retreat, 
Par from the tumult of the torturing crowd ; 

Where nothing meets the eye, 

But sea, and earth, and sky, 
And Cynthia riding o'er a snow-white cloud ; 

To hear the tinkling rills. 

To mark the fading hills. 
To watch the light wane from the marshy moor ; 

To catch the labourer's song. 

As home he hies along. 
To kiss his children, watching by his door. 

Perchance, some old weird mill. 
With buckets bulged and still. 

May on the common, like a Druid, stand : 
Whose shadow in the lake 
Shall sweet psalm-dreams awake. 

Leading the muser into fairy land. 

O, may this joy be mine. 

Even till life's decline. 
At dusk of day to watch the dwindling spire ! 

So, take the crowd for me ; 

I am content to be 
Alone with Nature, and her mighty Sire ! 



k 
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SEED-THOTJGHTS. 

Adown the lane a traveller hied, 

What time the cuckoo told 
His oft-repeated pleasant tale 

Among the green and gold ; 
And o'er the white clouds floating slow, 

Their western waj along, 
The skylark, hidden in the height, 

Ponr'd forth his sweetest song. 

A group of children, by a tree, 

Were playing in the snn ; 
And mnch this thoughtful traveller JQy'd 

To see them dance and run. 
In their sweet strain of innocence 

His glad soul took its share ; 
As it gush'd gladly from their lips. 

And rang upon the air. 

And as he join'd them in their sports. 

And help'd them in their play. 
These little seeds from Truth's full store 

He scatter'd by the way. 
'' Our Saviour God came down from heaven, 

And died upon the tree ; 
He says of children, ' Suffer them 

To come, and follow Me ! ' " 

Then onward down the shady lane. 

Near which a streamlet ran. 
With holy sweetness in his face, 

Pass'd on that pleasant man. 
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And in the distant fatnre years, 
• As slowly on they came. 
The seed sprang np, and bore much frait 
To the Redeemer's name. 

One gain'd a Missionary's meed, 

A Missionar3r's grave ; 
And one a Pastor much beloved. 

Who all to Jesns gave. 
And one, he was a man of peace. 

The pen his battle>blade ; 
With which he noble victories won. 

And mighty conquests made. 

And planting thus those seeds of thought, 

A large increase was given ; 
When water'd by the Spirit's hand, ^ 

And bless'd by bonnteons Heaven. 
Still let the Grospel sower strive 

To bless this smitten clime : 
For, lo, a mighty harvest waves 

Along the vales of time. 



MARRIAGE OP HIS ROTAL HIGHNESS THE 

PRINOE OF WALES. 

Rejoioino- love meets love ! 
The Northern Flower, transplanted in her prime, 
Blooms in a Prince's garden ; shedding o'er 
Our British isle a fragrance for all time. 
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Hail, hail ! Joy, joy to you. 
Dear Prince and Princess. Prom each holy tower 
Let the bells ring, and a glad nation shont, 
Till the hills echo on this golden hour. 

The sweets of Spring's first airs 
Are wafted to ns o'er the shower-kiss'd leas ; 
And the gay birds, enkindled into bliss. 
Tune your delight-ode on the budding trees. 

Let Toil sleep by his forge, 
Lay the sledge-hammer on the smithy beam : 
Let fall the pickaxe, prison hooded Care, 
And turn your pinnace upon Pleasure's stream. 

Let aU sighs cease to-day. 
Weave a gjreen chaplet for the brow of Mirth : 
Comfort the widow, feed the loyal poor. 
And leave a blessing at the labourer's hearth. 

Let the mine gulp its smoke : 
Come out, brave digger, in the breeze and sun ; 
Join the glad sailor in his earnest shout 
For Prince and Princess, sweetly wed and won. 

God bless the Boyal Pair ! 
May war's red cloud above them never lower, 
But peace attend them alway, till life's orb 
Descends in splendour at the evening hour ! 
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VISIT TO A FARM-HOUSE. 

A FABMEB at our sea-side door 
Knock'd loud one antamn daj, 

Who said iiis wife was ill ; he wish'd 
That I wonld come away, 

And read the Bible by her bed : 

'T was time," he said, " to pray." 



it 



I walk*d alone, through twisted lanes. 

And on by quiet leas ; 
And sometimes met a group well-dress'd. 

Who rambled at their ease. 
And soon in solemn mood I gain'd 

A cottage 'mid the trees. 

A vine had clamber'd o'er its wall, 

From out the garden-patch ; 
Its topmost branches reach'd the eares. 

And rested on the thatch. 
And, in the doorway, robin sang. 

Upon the wooden latch. 

In sooth, it was a picture fair, 

I could not but admire 
This dwelling-place beside the lake. 

Where caroU'd Nature's choir ; 
Nor roar'd the dusty multitude. 

Nor hiss'd the city fire. 

Within a chamber white and dean, 

A feeble matron lay ; 
Whose spirit seem'd about to leave 

The fever-smitten clay. 
And naked and alone to walk 

Along the spirit- way. 
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I read the story of His love, 

FoTind in the Book Divine ; 
Who came to seek and save the lost. 

And none need now repine : 
The barren branch may grafted be 

In Christ, the living Yine. 

I saw the tear upon her face. 

And rapture in her eye ; 
Her blessing follow'd as I went, 

That Christ would still be nigh ; 
And if no more we met below. 

Our rest was in the sky. 

And as I closed the farm-yard gate, 

A wonder fill'd my mind, 
That I religiously ^ould be 

A comfort to my kind ; 
The weakest of the very weak. 

So fax the good behind. 

So, pacing on my homeward way. 

Thus mused I by the sea : 
" The greatest miracle below 

Is, that a worm like me 
Should aid the erring child of earth 

To travel up to Thee." 



THE LAST WARRIOR. 

The ground was red with gore. 
Red waves roU'd on the shore ; 
IJncof&n'd armies stiffen'd where they fell ; 
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Cities and towns were void, 

Deserted, sack'd, destroyed, 

And creeping things did in their ruins dwell. 

Blood was upon the hills. 

Blood oozed into the rills, 
Stain'd the sad valleys, hung upon the reeds, 

Dripp'd from the shattered plough, 

Stared on the battery's brow. 
And crimson'd was the verdure of the meads. 

Ships home or outward bound 

Founder'd, or ran a-ground ; 
The harbour- waves moan*d sadly on the strand ; 

Corn-fields were burnt with fire, 

Orchard and vine, and dire. 
Dark desolation frown'd on sea and land. 

Wild War had dared his worst, 

The red earth lay accurst. 
Death had hewn clans to silence, — life had fied. 

Now the hot waste was o'er, 

And Havoc raved no more. 
But sat with Misery gloating o'er the dead. 

The sky wax'd wild and firown'd 

Upon the gory ground. 
And sad the requiem the great rain-drops made. 

As the last warrior strode 

Along the lonely road, 
His right hand holding loose his broken blade. 

A voice is in his ear. 

It echoes loud and clear : 
He pauses as the heights it thunders o'er : 

" The day of Strife is done. 

The crown of Peace is won, 
And love has conquer'd, — ^war shall be no more." 
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He flung his blade away, 

And, travelling day by day, 
O'er yale and mountain, reach'd a peaceful clime. 

No Bword or spear was there, 

No war-shriek rent the air, 
No brand of battle till the end of time. 



Here grew the shining pine, 
The box, the clustering vine ; 

The lion took the leaves from the child's hand ; 
And, " Praise to God's dear Son, 
Heaven is on earth begun," 

Arose for ever from the joyful land. 



Hasten that happy day, 

Let not Thy chariot stay, 
O blessed Prince of Peace, when love shall reign 

In every human soul 

Prom joyous pole to pole. 
And earth pours forth one loud thanksgiving strain. 



GARIBALDI IN ENGLAND. 

Not the cannon's booming roar. 
From the ancient turret hoar. 
Not the pageant's glittering sight, 
Flaunting in the April light. 
Nor the banner on the wall 
Pleased the Patbiot most of all. 
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Not the acdamations loud 
Of the pressing anxious crowd, 
Not the martial music dear 
Swelling grandly on the ear. 
But the people's love which stole 
O'er the Wabbiok's sofben'd soul. 

Prince and peasant, serf and seer, 
Joy to meet the Chieftain here ; 
Joy to catch his glance of might, 
Joy to bless the true-arm'd Knight ; 
All unite in one acclaim. 
Heaping honours on his name. 

Welcome, Hebo of the free ! 
Albion spreads her arms to thee : 
Albion lifts her voice in prayer. 
That Jehovah thee may spare. 
Till Italia's wrongs shall cease. 
Sitting on the throne of peace. 



ONE IN CHRIST. 

An echo on the mountain. 

An echo in the glen. 
An echo on the highways, 

Throng'd with the feet of men ; 
An echo in the forest. 

An echo on the sea, 
O Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 

That we are one in Thee. 



ONE IN CHRIST. 
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One, one in Thee, O Saviour, 

The black man and the red, 
And he who has in poverty 

No place to lay his head ; 
The slave with torture crippled. 

The fetter'd and the free. 
The servant and his master. 

Are one, O Lord, in Thee. 

The worker in the city, 

And he on hill-top bare. 
The man with swarthy visage. 

And he with features fair ; 
The prince, the poorest pauper. 

The plougher of the lea. 
The watchman on the turret. 

Are one, O Lord, in Thee. 

No matter where we worship, 

Li twilight's temple grey. 
Or in the solemn forest. 

At the full noon of day ; 
With the great congregation. 

Or where the few may be. 
Or in the poor man's chamber ; 

We all are one in Thee. 



O hear my prayer, dear Saviour, 

. Enthroned in light above, 
And draw me with Thy Spirit, 
And fill me with Thy love. 
Let this evangel travel 

From farthest sea to sea. 
Till all mankind rejoicing 

Feel they are one in Thee. 
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THE FIRST JANUART HEDGE PRIMROSE. 

The winds are wet and wild. 

Cloud is on cloud up-piled. 
Mid- winter settles on the barren moor ; 

Stript are the trees and drear, 

No bird-note greets the ear, 
Black Boreas nurses much bis bidden store. 

1 11 take my coat and go 

Across a field or so, 
Pass o'er tbe stile, and wander up tbe lane. 

If baply I may find, 

Sbelter'd from sleet and wind, 
Tbe first dear flower, tbe propbet of tbe plain. 

A tear is in mine eye. 

As days of old pass by, 
"Wben on my mountain I would wander free. 

Singing my simple song 

Tbe mossy mounds among. 
Or stretcb'd lay-baunted 'neatb tbe bawtbom tree. 

O, tbose were bappy bours, 

Witb Nature and tbe flowers. 
Scanning dear nooks wbere tbe first bud migbt bloom, 

Wbile o'er my native steep 

Higb solemn sounds did sweep, 
Tbe mountain minstrel barping mid tbe broom. 

But wben I really found 

Upon tbe snowy ground 
Tbe early primrose blushing as witb fear. 

How mused I on tbe moor. 

My joy-cup running o'er ! 
What summer music trickled on mine ear ! 



Ah, little knew I then 

The selfish ways of men, 
How Merit pined when clad in plain attire. 

Whilst Pomp in dazzling dress 

Won shont and fond caress, 
With few to heed the poet and his lyre. 

I pass an old farm-place, 

And near the hedge's base 
A single yellow primrose opes its eye ; 

The sight is bliss supreme, 

A holy light' doth stream 
Poetic round me, fairies pass me by. 

I pause to mark it well, 

Out-peeping from its cell, 
Here at the foot of this high hedge-heap old. 

One leaf, like sheltering hand, 

Doth close before it stand. 
As if to screen it from the wind and cold. 



I love the first wild flower, 
By sheltering bank or bower. 

With deeper feeling than my muse may sing : 
So let me weep with thee 
Where none my tears may see. 

And learn the lessons thou dost gently bring. 



How long I day by day 

From man to steal away. 
To muse through meads or down the moorland lane ! 

Thou precious little flower, 

Coming in wintry hour. 
My priest to-day in Nature's solemn fane ! 
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Beligion dwells around; 

Throngh Nature's mighty bound 
Her voice is heard o'er every fragrant slope. 

On wild, in waving wood, 

By river, rock, and flood. 
Divinely sweet, filling the soul with hope. 

O bless thee, darling, now, 

Shining on Winter's brow, 
Cheering my weakness as I wonder here ! 

One leaf &om Sharon's Rose 

Shall surely screen my woes, 
Till heaven's full anthem rolls upon mine ear. 



THE IDLE MAN. 

Thbbb 's not on this round globe a thing 

So despicably poor. 
In city-home, 'neath cottage roof. 

From distant shore to shore. 
In all the kingdoms Nature owns 

Throughout her every clan, 
Beneath the blue outspreading sky. 

As is the idle man. 

Whilst each is labouring on, that each 

May life's best gifts enjoy. 
Some on the earth, some on the sea. 

Some in the mine's employ ; 
He wrings his hands in Misery's chain, 

And gropes about in gloom, 
Or be he rich, or be he poor, 

Unhappiness his doom. 
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Behold, Indastry's hand hatli rear'd 

The city by the sea ; 
On riyer's bank, or mountain side, 

Wherever it may be, 
Has stretch'd the railway o'er the earth, 

Built up the holy pyre. 
And conquered time and space itself 

By the electric wire. 

The artisan, with earnest skill, 

Is labouring day by day ; 
The scholar thinks to bless mankind, 

The poet frames his lay ; 
The woodman clears the forest dim. 

The shipwright builds the bark. 
The ploughman whistles as he works, 

Where soars the singing lark. 

The &rmer cultivates the soil 

Through days of cloud and gloom. 
And, by and bye, the seed springs up, 

And deserts bud and bloom. 
Bo is it with the human heart : 

Who cultivates it well 
Shall reap a harvest of delight, 

Ko tongue of earth can tell. 

The thatcher shaves the reed away 

From off the cottage-eaves ; 
And sweet the reaper's song is heard 

Among the rustling sheaves ; 
And, on the sea, the sailor's voice 

Bings out upon the gale, 
As he steers on his own good ship. 

While flaps the pleasant sail. 
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Nor does the housewife waste her hours 

To spread each welcome meal ; 
She counts the moments as they pass, 

And from her quickly steal ; 
The seamstress stitches on and on ; 

And by the road-side lone 
The old man brings his hammer down 

Upon the stubborn stone. 

And swift the weaver's shuttle flies 

From dawn till dusk of day ; 
The printer fills the precious page 

Alike for grave and gay. 
The artist paints the hero's deeds, 

Who fame has nobly won ; 
And grandam, by her cottage door, 

Sits knitting in the sun. 

Along the street, or o'er the fields. 

Or be it sun or shower. 
When roses bloom, or leaves decay 

In Nature's yellow bower. 
Let hailstones rattle through the dark. 

And thunder shake the town. 
The postman, with his shoulder'd bag. 

Is trudging up and down. 



The preacher, from the pulpit, warns 

The wandering sons of men ; 
The author cheers the path of life. 

And smooths it with his pen. 
The lady, by the sick man's bed. 

Breads and diffuses joy ; 
And Nature, with ten thousand tongues. 

Sings at her rich employ. 
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And thus Industry's children toil 

Wherever peace is found ; 
Some with the head, some with the hands, 

To bless the world around. 
But, like a blot on Nature's face, 

He groans amid his clan, 
Thwarting the purposes of Heaven : 

Out on the idle man ! 



CORNUBIA TO THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS 

OF WALES. 

Welcome, Prince and Princess, here. 
Welcome to our western sphere. 
To our land of shining ore, 
Where the Druid roved of yore, 
Rife with legends rich and rare. 
Graven on our cromlechs bare. 

We have fern, and flower, and tree, 
Seas as blue as blue can be. 
Crag and castle, town and tarn. 
With the great rocks on the cam, 
Where the echoes rise and fall : 
Welcome, welcome to them all. 



We have loyal hearts and true. 
Throb they high to welcome you ; 
Shout and hurrah rend the air, 
Thousands, thousands everywhere ; 
From the hall and hamlet low 
Loyal greetings freely flow. 
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Like a mother, Cornwall stands, 
Stretching out her loving hands, 
To embrace yon o'er and o'er. 
As ye step upon her shore, 
Happy, happy to have seen 
England's future King and Queen. 

Time's cold hand will ne'er erase 
The soft sunshine of your face, 
Cheering with its halo still. 
Which we caught on Castle Hill ; 
While, below us, Falmouth Bay, 
Like a shining mirror, lay. 

May your future cloudless be, 
Like the firmament we see ; 
Govem'd evermore by Him 
Who upholds the seraphim. 
This shall be Comubia's prayer 
For the Prince and Princess fair. 



THE CANNON IN THE LANE. 

Adown a lane, with trees embower'd, 

A musing hour to pass. 
Where bloom'd the dainty violets 

Like blue eyes in the grass, 
I tum'd one evening, when the light 

Was fading into grey. 
And to his nest the forest bird 

Was wheeling on his way. 
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Olotie by some stone steps and a gate, 

Not far from Falmouth town, 
A clear stream, from a cannon's mouth, 

Was sweetly purling down. 
I stood to view this watercourse 

In old Trevethan lane, 
Which marmur'd from the iron gun. 

And flow'd along the plain. 

Perchance, by some old bark 't was borne 

Across the 'whelming tide ; 
Or, hewn from some strong battery's breast, 

The haughty conqueror's pride ; 
Perchance, it has a history strange. 

As most of its compeers. 
Whose actions might be graved in blood. 

And steep'd in human tears. 

And as I gazed, methought, a voice 

Rose from the gentle rill, 
" The time will come when cannons all, 

Like this, shall cease to kill ; 
When hissing shot, and shrieking shell. 

Shall never more be hurl'd ; 
And sweetly shall the tide of peace 

Flow over all the world. 



it 



O what a clime of happiness 

Our jarring globe will be 
When every gun in every place 

Is laid as low as thee ; 
When not a missile more is driven 

Against the brow of love, 
And dwells the human brotherhood 

As angels do above ! 



» 
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THE BOY BARD. 

A THOUGHTFUL lad was miss'd one day. 

And his mother had felt he was long away ; 

So she dropp'd her work, and closed the door, 

And walk'd a little way down the moor ; 

And found him musing under a tree, 

And cried, " Come home, my son, with me." 

And the lad replied, ** I will, I will ; 

I was learning the lore of the gentle rill. 

O wist ye not that your boy hath striven 

To tune the harp which the Lord hath given ? ^* 

And the words which rose on the summer air 
Were treasured up by that mother there; 
And those gentle tones she ever heard, 
Like forest fifes by the breezes stirr'd. 
Whether reading low by the evening fire, 
Or spreading the meal for his labouring sire ; 
Whether she plied her needle bright. 
Or milk*d the cow 'mid the daisies white, 
Li dark or light, in calm or storm. 
She heard his voice, and she saw his form. 

The boy grew up like a floweret wild. 
For he was Nature's favourite child. 
She taught him with her book of moss. 
Her beetling cliff, her crag and cross. 
Her sounding seas, her rivers wide. 
Her hills and vales where streamlets glide. 
The face of man, and blooming boy. 
Or maiden, like an April joy. 
Till he achieved undjring fame, 
And won a poet's noble name. 
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A HOME IDYL. 

The fire is once more burning bright, 

And flickering flames of song, 
And towers shoot np, and castles, too. 

The curling smoke among. 
With wife and children clustered round 

Within my rhyming hive, 
I take my book, and deem myself 

The happiest man alive. 

True, I have but small store of gold. 

Nor much of worldly ease. 
No lands or titles from my sire ; 

But what care I for these P 
If health be mine, with those dear birds, 

That in my dwelling sing, 
I share my meals, and bless my God, 

As happy as a king. 

Indeed, my joy-cup is so full. 

And blessings come so fast, 
That oft I think, amid my tears, 

It is too sweet to last. 
But my great Father knows the way 

To lead me here below ; 
And so I give it up to Him, 

Or be it weal or woe. 

Ye bloom in beauty round me now. 

Like roses bright and hir, 
So that I love to hasten home 

Your healing sweets to share ; 
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But ye will leave me, if yon live, 

To walk the ways of men, 
And stmggle with the multitude: 

God bless my children then. 

My dearest wife is like a brook 

That murmurs through the dell, 
Refreshing, with her sight and sound. 

The home I love so well. 
O home to me would not be home 

Whilst journeying onward here. 
Without the warmth my spirit feels 

From wife and children dear. 



Though Time, which tells his tale on all, 

Is battling with her frame, 
Her well of goodness never dries, 

Her worth is still the same, 
Her presence like a sphere of light. 

Her voice as pleasant now 
As when at first I heard her speak 

Under the hawthorn bough. 

O what a bliss when evening comes. 

With Alfred on my knee. 
To cluster round the blazing log. 

The arm of some old tree, 
And tell the story o'er again 

Which they so oft have heard 
Of tabby cat, or doggy dear. 

Or busy bee, or bird ! 

And then to seat them by my side, 

When eve is wearing late. 
And supper bread is on the board. 

To eat from off my plate ! 
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No monarch ever felt more joy 

With legions at his nod ; 
I wipe the pressing tears away, 

And than;k the Lord our God. 

And Alfred lifts his hands for joy, 

And Howard is amaze 
To think our Father made them all, — 

The fields where cattle graze, 
The trees, and flowers, and mighty rocks, 

That like huge castles stand, 
The hill'top high, the great blue sky. 

The ocean, and the land. 

And in their eyes are gleaming thoughts 

No bard can e'er express : 
I clasp my hands, and thank the Lord 

For what I then possess. 
And when the monster winds are up. 

Tearing from tree to tree, 
I sometimes tell my little boys 

What I should like to see. 

No drunkard reeling to his shed. 

No dark oppressor's hand. 
No sound of war or tyranny 

From farthest land to land, 
No beggar shiyering in his rags. 

But men be brethren all ; 
And peace and plenty reign throughout 

This sublunary ball. 

And so with health to feed the flock 

Within my cottage fold, 
I feel I have a richer store 

Than heaps of shining gold. 
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O precious Shepherd, praise Thy name 

For Thy great love to me ; 
O what a Paradise is home, 

When govem'd o'er by Thee ! 



THE HONEYSUCKLE. 

SwSET honeysuckle, trailing where 

The Summer walks in green. 
Come, let us hold a colloquy 
These brambled banks between. 
This eve the rain 
Of fruitless pain 
Is sadly dropping from my eyes again. 

'TIS hard to stand and feel the wind 

Of cold neglect sweep by, 
And see no twinkling star of hope 
Gleam through the wintry slqr. 
Near forty years 
Of toil and tears, 
And yet small rainbow in the cloud appears. 

'Tis hard to feel we walk among 

The gifbed and the good, 
Breathing away our life in song. 
And are not understood. 
So few, how slow, 
Our mission know ; 
And then the dwelling falls, and out we go. 
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Like a lone tree with tempests bent, 

Under a frowning sky, 
With sad sighs in the wilderness, 
As the free winds pass hj : 
Even so I stand 
Upon life's sand, 
Sweeping my lyre-chords with a feeble hand. 

Par spent is now life's dying day. 

And twilight comes apace. 
When I must lay mj reed away, 
And cease to run my race. 
O Love Divine, 
Great Life benign, 
Remember me, and make me ever Thine. 

Come, let me wipe those tears away. 

And count my mercies o'er ; 
In daily numbers as the sands 
Upon the ocean shore. 
For friends and food. 
And every good. 
Help me, O Lord, to thank Thee as I should. 

Dear honeysuckle, though the crowd 

May little heed thy reign. 
And turn their backs upon us here. 
Conversing in the lane : 
To me *t is quite 
A rich delight 
To see thee trailing by the wild rose white. 

I know this strain is all too sad, 

And all too duU for thee. 
But, woodbine dear, thou needest not 

A breath of praise from me ; 



Sweeter than song, 
The heights along, 
In fragrance thou the green hedge brakes among. 

And now, good bye. I feel relief 

In pouring out my tears. 
And holding silent colloquy 
Apart from human ears. 
A bard may stray 
Till blinks tlie day, 
None miss the poet on life's crowded way. 



THE OLD AND NEW TEAR. 

Fbost-habd the echoing ground. 
The midnight winds moan on the pathless moor, 
Deep searching voices seem to travel round : 

A stranger at my door. 

He knocks and knocks again ; 
I leave my smouldering fire with cautious tread, 
And inside, an Old Man, as if in pain. 

Stands with uncovered head. 

He looks with such a look ; 
To his white beard the icicles have clung. 
And passages, as read from some bard-book, 

Koll solemn from his tongue. 

Chasten'd, I turn about ; 
Then, looking up to Heaven, confess my sin ; 
Lift the door-latch, and the Old Year goes out, 

And the New Tear comes in. 
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Good bye, Old Year, good bye : 
Welcome, New Comer, stranger though thon be. 
Whatever else be mine, O may I sigh, 

Saviour, for more of Thee ! 



MY GRANNY JOAN. 

My Muse has silent been of late, 

Unkindly winds have blown ; 
But once again I court her smile, 

To sing my granny Joan. 
In boyhood^s simple garb attired. 

And hands half fill'd with broom, 
I loved to view her honest face 

Within her cozy room. 

And sure a cozy room it was ; 

Let 's paint it, if we can ; 
The mantel-piece so dazzled me, 

Shining with cup and can. 
Small Scripture pictures on the wall. 

King David's sling and stone, 
Our Saviour in His manger-crib. 

How loved my granny Joan ! 

Two items only will I name, . 

Which, in my boyish eyes, 
In careless grandeur on the shelf, 

I ever deem'd a prize. 
One served to edge his razor-blade, 

Grandfather Benny's hone ; 
The other was the snuff-box bright, 

Which cheer'd my granny Joan. 
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How orderly all things appear'd. 

Arranged with cottage grace ! 
She had a place for everything, 

Gave everything its place. 
With earnest hands her work was done 

** It saves us many a moan 
To do the tiling in proper time," 

Oft said my granny Joan. 

A fire of fnrze and smouldering peat 

The spacious chimney cheer'd, 
Where she potatoes oft would roast 

When autumn days appear'd. 
And how I crunched my piece of cake 

Baked on the rude hearth-stone, 
With ashes of the moorland turf, 

By my old granny Joan ! 

O cake was cake in those old days 

Of simpleness and trust ; 
Potato-cake, how good it was ! 

No stoves to spoil the crust. 
At dusk, I mind me creeping in 

With business of my own, 
To get my share, and say my prayer. 

And bless my granny Joan. 



The whitewashed walls must also be 

Bemember'd in my lay, 
The hour-glass, with its running sands. 

Which told the time of day. 
But ceased, as night and rest came on, 

To still the sufferer's moan. 
When by her Benny's side she lay, 

And slept my granny Joan. 
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The dresser held the pewter plates 

Which shone like silver bright, 
Used only when the feast came round 

To cheer some famous knight ; 
And here were teapots great and small ; 

And on the "peg alone 
A paper bag of dried herbs hung. 

Preserved by granny Joan, 

One book had she, which, like a lamp, 

Shed brightness on her track : 
And here she laid her spectacles 

Upon its green baize back. 
The Bible was her constant friend 

When other helps were flown ; 
She always found a helper here 

To cheer my granny Joan. 

Upon the first fly-leaf appeared 

Her own and Benny's name ; 
And underneath, their family 

In order as they came. 
Their date of birth, their time of death. 

If, 'neath the churchyard stone. 
She laid them down in peace to rest, 

All dear to granny Joan. 

On the pine cricket, tabby cat 

Would watch the approaching mouse ; 
When with her broom of heath was swept 

And clean'd her healthy house ; 
And then she took her knitting down. 

And in her dwelling lone 
Who knows what holy visions fiU'd 
The mind of granny JoanP 



She never boasted of her good, 

As if complete apart 
From Him whose ever-blessed name 

Was precious to her heart. 
With quiet step she bent her way 

Up to the golden throne, 
Till angels bore to Paradise 

The soul of granny Joan. 

When day was done, and Benny's hat 

Was hanging on the nail. 
She changed her dress, and hastened to 

The meeting in the vale. 
There psalms were sung, and prayer arose 

In earnest solemn tone ; 
And much the burden then would fall 

From off my granny Joan. 

Where Nature's robes were never soil'd 

With sulphur from the town. 
The gates of bliss she often saw, 

When praying on the down, 
Retired among the shining moss, 

Her altar the grey stone ; 
And no one knew how full her cup, 

Save God and granny Joan. 

Two goats, throughout the livelong year. 

In snowy vests were seen, 
Climbing the banks, or cropping bare 

The herbage on the green. 
And mom and eve they yielded milk, 

With richness all its own. 
Settling upon the dairy shelf 

With cream for granny Joan. 



MY GBANNY JOAN. 
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The sparrows, from the thatch, look'd o'er 

When summer days were fair, 
As she, beside her cottage door, 

Sat knitting on her chair ; 
And robin on the garden tree. 

When evening shades were thrown 
Athwart the halo of the hill. 

Sang lond for granny Joan. 

Her strongest beer was water clear 

Brought from the meadow well. 
With which made she her cup of tea. 

As toll'd the curfew bell. 
Poor Benny tippled now and then, 

Till quiet was o'erthrown. 
" 'T is better do without the drink," 

So preach'd my granny Joan. 

If trial came, or pinching want, 

She utter'd no complaint, 
She ate her crust with simple trust. 

As thankfal as a saint. 
With patient hope, her load she bore 

In silence and unknown. 
" A better day, though far away. 

Will come," said granny Joan. 



In person she was somewhat short. 

With face as clear as day. 
Her eyes were black and bright, her hair 

Had fallen into grey ; 
Her gait was slow, her voice was low 

As any brooklet's tone ; 
And " everything was for the best," 

So said my granny Joan. 
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Whene'er she walk'd abroad, she wore 

A cloak of burning red, 
Whose dimpled hood would nearly hide 

The bonnet on her head : 
And how the little ones would run, 

When forth she walk*d alone, 
And cluster lovingly around 

The path of granny Joan ! 

She never gadded, never housed, 

And never tasted strife ; 
But patiently would bow and bear 

The trial-blast of life. 
And I declare, 'mid all the glare 

That now-a-day is shown, 
I cannot find, among them all, 

A match for granny Joan. 



SONG FOR A LITTLE BOY. 

A BRIGHT little boy at the foot of a hill 

Pesires a song from my worn-down quill, 

An easy rhyme, like a linnet's lay 

As it cheerily chirps on the budding spray ; 

And so I string for the little boy 

Some lines together, and wish him joy. 

This little boy lives under a thorn 

At the foot of the hill, where a bard was bom ; 

He can see its sides from his mother's door. 

With heather and mosses cover'd all o'er. 

And the top of the cam where the wild winds ring. 

And the fairies dance, and the Muses sing. 
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This little boy at tlie foot of the brae 

Has a velvet cap, and a coat of grej. 

Which he wears to school on each Sabbath mom, 

When the thrush is singing on hedge and thorn. 

And he learns his hjmns with free good-will, 

This little boy at the foot of the hill. 



Once Capern came here with a soul full of joy, 

And talk*d the moon high in the home of this boy ; 

He cheerfully chanted the lays of our land, 

And made a great speech where the Nine Maidens stand ; 

Then shouted, " Farewell," as the brook he stepp'd o'er, 

Still bursting with song, and we saw him no more. 



He has a grandfather, a pi'eacher of fame. 
This boy by the mountain, we Write not his name : 
But ask him to follow the path he has trod. 
Avoid what is evil, love Nature and God ; 
Submit to his parents directing his will. 
And be a good boy at the foot of the hill. 



ELIHU BURRITT IN CORNWALL. 

With scrip, with sandals worn. 
With hickory staff, or thorn. 

With stately tread, across our moors came he. 
And hills with heather hung, 
And heights with boulders strung, 

Teaching a lesson from each tarn and tree. 
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Our liamlets, foontains, fens. 

Our fiiiry-hauiited glens. 
Our Druid-whispering castles, ivy-twined ; 

Our crags and cromlechs rare, 

Our pastoral daughters fair. 
Our skilful workers, joung and old, combined 

To please ; and blandly stole 

O'er the peace-prophet's soul. 
The rush of rivers, and the mine's dull roar. 

Nor will the picture die. 

Before his mental eye, 
The children playing by the workman's door. 

And once he tum'd aside. 

With Charity his guide, 
To see a poet, in his Cornish cot. 

This gave the crooner joy. 

His wife and little boy ; 
They read and chatted, which true pleasure brought. 

He won't forget, I ween, 

One dainty, darling scene, — 
The generous sage,* his sanctum in the gi'ove : 

The birds which flutter'd down. 

From the green pine-tree's crown, 
Picking the crumbs, and twittering their love. 

Nor, this I mention last, 

The timely, rich repast. 
Within the home of beauty, roof d with flowers : 

While lake, and lawn, and stream, 

Like some Arabian dream, 
Swell'd on his vision with triumphant powers. 



Joshua Fox, Esq., Tregedna. 
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Then, at the close of day, 

Too soon he walk'd awaj, 
Our parting-place was 'mid the green grass glades. 

O, may the Prince Divine 

Prosper his work benign, 
Till battle-shields are beaten into spades 1 

A triumph waits him yet, 

Ere life's fall sun is set ; 
Behold, the horizon now is streak'd with light, 

Which shall increase and glow. 

Till peace prevail below, 
And War lies rotting in his cave of night ! 



THE REDBREAST IN AUTUMN. 

Amid the dry leaves by our door. 
Cock-robin comes, and sings once more, 
Sweet, although pensive ; and I lend 
Rapt audience to my red-breast friend, 
And greet thee with another lay. 
Now whistling 'mid the wither'd spray ; 
Though 1 have given thee other rhymes. 
And sang of thee so many times. 

'Tis kind of thee, I'm sure, to call. 
Just when the leaves begin to fall ; 
And chirp away, as thou dost now, 
Beside the shining naked bough. 
Reminding me of days gone by. 
When on my heathy hill-top high, 
Oock-robin sang, so merry he. 
On our old stunted elder-tree. 
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My little boys are with me here, 
And they list to thee, birdie dear ; 
At thee they would not dare to fling. 
Nor stone, nor stick, nor anything. 
They love no bird like robin red, 
Who sings when other birds are fled ; 
Gome in, come in, thou need'st not wait, 
And eat from off my children's plate. 

Thy strain brings brightly on my sight 
My early home upon the height ; 
When, on the barn-door's wooden latch. 
The redbreast sang beneath the thatch ; 
Or whistled by the oaten sheaves. 
As fell the fli'st decaying leaves ; 
Or caroll'd near the snow-drift high, 
When tempests rode along the sky. 

how I loved, 'mid winter's roar, 
To see thy red feet by our door ; 
And mark thee hopping, hopping round, 
To pick the crumbs up from the ground, 
Scatter'd in love's own happy sphere, 
To feed my little birdie dear ! 
Still thank I thee for bliss bestow'd. 
Now sliding down life's rugged road. 

0, birdie, birdie, whistling now. 
My little household bard art thou ; 
Sing, sing away : thy notes shall cheer 
My gentle wife and darlings dear. 
If food or shelter thou shouldst need, 
Our home is thine, come here, and feed ; 
And all I ask is, robin red, 
Sing o'er my grave when I am dead ! 
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PROLOGUE FOR PENNY READINGS. 

Thebe was a time when bands, 

With gore-marks on their hands, 
Met in war-council, on our own dear isle : 

Not so our gathering here : 

Away with sword and spear, 
And welcome learning, with its placid smile ! 

The lore of saint and sage. 

The fruits of every age, 
The past, the present, like a sky of light, 

Glow on the ravish'd sense. 

With ecstasy intense. 
Gilding the way-marks of Time's pathway bright. 

Hark, 't is no chieftain's tread. 

With firebrand blazing red. 
Wielding, in ire, the rude avenger's knife ; 

But music's notes ye hear. 

In dulcet numbers clear : 
Away, away with discord, and with strife. 

Behold, with rapt amaze, 

On your delighted gaze, 
We spread the riches of the field of song : 

Heroes that never die, 

And nymphs, of virtue high. 
And merit, soaring like an eagle strong. 

Who does not love the flowers, 

The poet's broomy bowers. 
The blackbird whistling on the hawthorn tree ? 

The lark's lay o'er the cloud. 

When Eve is purple-brow'd. 
And brooklets murmui* P Gome, and hear, and see. 
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History shall spread her store ; 

The annals of the poor, 
Those master-minds who laboured and achieved, 

The aspiring soul shall fire, 

To climb, and glitter higher. 
And leave a halo for the gift received. 



Hail, labour's noble Hne, 

In meadow or in mine. 
Whether ye lay the rail, or ride the wave : 

Ye are a nation's health, 

Ye are a nation's wealth, 
Her treasure ye, the bravest of the brave ! 

Science owes much to you, 

And highest poetry too ; 
Yours are the hands which sweep the strongest lyre, 

Whose echoes will roll by. 

Till Time himself shall die : 
Think of our Shakspere, like a globe of fire. 

We reach our hands once more. 

To grasp the labouring poor : 
Ye artisans, ye tillers of the sod. 

Striving, on land or sea ! 

No matter where ye be, 
" An honest man 's the noblest work of (Tod^ ' 



Our greeting now extends 
To each of you, dear friends. 

The high, the low, the learned and refined : 
This is our earnest aim. 
To fan the hopeful flame. 

And in the scale of honour lift mankind. 
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The summer days are past, 

The rains have come at last, 
The redbreast moarns among the wood-leaves sere : 

The flowei*s have droop'd away, 

With silent, damp decay, 
And so once more we joy to meet you here. 

O, let us strive to bring 

Conquests to heaven's great King, 
To clothe the orphan, cheer the widow's whine; 

The hungry one to feed. 

To light the home of need. 
And fill the world with charity Divine. 

High up before you now. 

We lift the press and plough. 
Foremost to usher in the reign of love. 

When battle-feuds no more 

Are known, from shore to shore, 
A lovely symbol of the land above. 

Shout in the reign of Peace, 

When tyranny shall cease. 
And not a bullet cuts the feverish air ; 

When the green corn shall rise. 

And ripen 'neath all skies, 
And man shall meet his brother everywhere ! 
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THE NEW TEAR. 

Datbseak upon the snow. 

Gold wintry wild below, 
Above, the grey sky, cloudless and serene : 

No voices but the blast. 

Which, roaring, hurrying past. 
Strives, like a giant, with the pine-dump green. 

The daisy bows its head 

At the great thunderer's tread, 

And the first primrose shivers as with fear. 
Rushes the brooklet by, 
Swoln, turbid, fierce, bank-high. 

With tumbling song- waves for the new-bom Year; 

Coming when midnight peal'd, 

Black over fen and field. 
Now, for the first hour, breaking into light : 

And solemn tones appear 

To affect my listening ear, 
Roll'd from the glen, and echoed from the height. 

" O, live the new year well ; 

Glean truth from Wisdom's cell ; 
Comfort thy fellow-man, who walks through tears : 

Search much the Book Divine ; 

Watch, pray, believe, and thine 
Is rest in heaven, at the full end of years ! '* 
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THE ITINERANT PREACHER. 

IJndes Ms feet a sloping bank. 

Where velvet mosses lie ; 
Beside him, an old hedge-side oak ; 

Over his head the sky. 
Around him honest villagers, 

A humble, earnest band ; 
To whom he spoke of Christ, and held 

A Bible in his hand. 

His face was bright with holy hope, 

The pilgrim's staff and stay ; 
His form erect, his forehead high. 

His long smooth hair was grey. 
His words as gentle as the rain 

Upon the summer flower. 
When sleep the winds, and silence fills 

The honeysuckled bower. 

• 

He spoke of Adam's helpless race, 

As ruin'd by the fall ; 
And how the promised Saviour came, 

And gave His life for alL 
That whosoever will, may come, 

And freely share His grace ; 
Repent, believe, and pardon'd be. 

And find in heaven a place. 

Then, lifting up his solemn voice, 

He in clear tones did say, 
" Behold the precious Lamb of God, 

Who takes our sins away." 
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By this the dusky hour had come, 

When twilight gently fell ; 
So, taking up his staif, he pass'd 

Along the lonely dell. 

But one there was amid that throng, 

A widow, poor and old, 
To whom his words more precious were 

Than is the worth of gold. 
Henceforth, her life was dark no more, 

New visions fill'd her sight ; 
The friendless one had found a friend. 

And Christ had given her light. 

The.Grospel seed, in faith and prayer, 

Upon the furrow cast. 
Though scatter'd by the feeblest hand. 

Will surely spring at last ; 
And yield, though in the silent grave 

The sower sleepeth still, 
A harvest of immortal fioiit, 

The vales of heaven to fill. 



FALMOUTH. 

I SAW it first when April shoots 

Were shining on the tree, 
And daisies, gladden'd by the sun, 

LooVd up on lawn and lea. 
I lefb my cot when but a boy. 

And, crossing mead and moor, 
Gazed I upon its harbour waves 

Which kiss'd the pleasant shore. 
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I never shall forget when first 

It burst upon my view, 
And from a neighbouring cam I saw 

Its ships and waters blue, 
And tower, and terrace, ocean girt. 

Which met me from the hill : 
'T was beautiful ! 't was beautiful ! 

And so is Falmouth still. 

Like some old poem of the past 

Imbued with Nature's fire. 
The more we read, the more we love. 

And wonder and admire : 
So is this sea-port of the south 

Yet more and more endear'd, 
As years fill up the calendar. 

Where now my home is rear*d. 

Here barks from every nation meet, 

With streaming flags unfurl'd ; 
Securely here in peace they ride. 

Each ship a floating world. 
Here come the fish in shining shoals, 

The shelly creeks among; 
And sweet it is across the tide 

To hear the dredger's song. 

How beautiful the country walks 

Along the sea-beach low ; 
Where ocean-birds perch on the crags. 

And white waves come and go ! 
The distant hills seem throng'd with fays, 

And from each brake and bower 
A thousand mystic voices rise 

To laud Jehovah's power. 
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Oft from the street I tarn away, 

As peals the solemn bell, 
When Eve, with glow-worms in the moss, 

Sits musing in the dell. 
And 0, how sweet it is to stand 

Upon the pebbly shore, 
And hear across the gathering dnsk 

The dripping of the oar ! 

Here lie the docks, those wonder-work^ 

Of labour's kingly hand ; 
And here the railway sends its stores, 

The marvel of the land ; 
And here the telegraphic wire 

Runs, conquering space and time ; 
O, grandeur of the grandest age. 

And wonder most sublime ! 

And here are schools in which the young 

May learning's path pursue. 
And strive to emulate the good. 

With fame's bright crown in view. 
Here hearts benevolent, who cheer 

The sick man on his bed, 
And shield the shipwreck'd mariner. 

So that he 's housed and fed. 



Can bluer waves, or greener fields. 

Or flowers by zephyrs f ann'd. 
Or fairer face of maid or boy 

Be found in any lajid ? 
O, like a lion in his lair. 

Surrounded with the sea. 
Is old Pendennis, castle-crown'd, 

A sturdy watcher he. 
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I 've travell'd where the waters roar, 

And where the hills are high, 
Whose lofty summits seem to soar 

Into the distant sk j. 
But fairer scene, O Palmouth mine ! 

I never seem'd to view, 
Than thj green fields and sloping heights. 

And waves and waters blue. 



CORNISH HEROISM; 

A TBUE TALE OF THE LAND'S END. 

Two youthful travellers, hope-inspired, 

A student and his friend. 
When summer wore her richest robes. 

Gazed on the grand Land's End. 
They wander'd through its granite halls, 

And rocky chambers wild. 
Where idyls roll from stony lips. 

From crag on crag up-piled. 

Who has not heard in days gone by 

Of many a wrecker's tale. 
Dark deeds transacted 'mid those cliffs, 

Until the cheek tum'd pale P 
But now the light of Gospel grace 

Streams through our western sphere ; 
Changing the lion to a lamb 

In many a hamlet here. 

The sea was blue, the cave was dry. 
The rocks were shining bright ; 

The great waves tumbled on the shells. 
And sparkled foamy white. 
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The two youths trod the grotto's floor 

With fearless frolic feet. 
Not knowing that the rising tide 

Had cut off their retreat. 

Yet so it was. The great green sea 

Had closed them round and round; 
So that they could not leave the cave, 

Or reach the higher ground. 
They shouted ; but 't was all in vain ; 

They climb'd the cave's damp side ; 
The great sea rose yet more and more. 

And thunder'd in its pride. 

And still it rose. With crest of foam 

Rolls in a mighty wave, 
Which sweeps one of the youths away. 

And bears him through the cave, 
Leaving him dry upon the sand. 

Saved from a fearful doom. 
He tells a farmer of his friend, 

Now drowning in the gloom. 

They hasten to the o'erhanging cliff, 

Their earnest aid to lend ; 
Let down a rope ; the farmer's boy 

Is dangling at the end. 
He peers into the cavern drear. 

Whose sides the waters lave, 
And hails the youth with words of cheer 

Still clinging to the cave : 

Then bade him strive to catch a cord 

He flung in on the sea, 
And he would pull him from his tomb, 

And set the fearful free. 
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And twice he tries, and twice he fails, 
Then grasps it with his hand: 

They pull the rope, and soon the two 
Are safe upon the land. 

The rescued youth, his love to show. 

His gratitude and joy, 
Takes off his golden watch and chain. 

And puts them on the boy, 
The old man plucks them from his son : 

"Take back your gold," he cried : 

T was not for gain, but love of life, 

He saved you in the tide. 
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*' Go, learn that nobleness of soul 

Is found in ev'ry grade : 
'T is not confined to princely courts. 

Or won with warrior's blade. 
Full oft it walks in rustic garb. 

Where weeds of labour cling. 
Take back your gold, take back your gold ! " 

O noble peasant-king 1 



CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

One holy theme on this glad mom be mine. 

While angel-harpers on the cloudlets call ; 
O tune my lyre with ecstasy Divine, 

To sing of Him who came to ransom all. 
Praise Him, ye waters ; winds, pour forth your Ia3r8 ; 

Praise Him, all creatures, whether wild or tame ; 
Praise Him, ye multitudes, for ever praise ; 

Praise Him, my soul, and shout His holy name ! 
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Jesus is bom to set the shackled free. 

To open wide the captive's prison-door ; 
To heal the sick, to cause the blind to see. 

To preach the Gospel to the bruised and poor ; 
To cheer the broken-hearted with His love, 

Jesus is born, O shout it, shout it high. 
List, earth, and bend, blue firmament above, 

A manger holds the Lord of earth and sky. 

Glory to God, goodwill and peace on earth ! 

Angelic voices fill the lofty void. 
Bright angels usher in Messiah's birth ; 

Satan is conquer'd, death and hell destroy'd. 
Away with sorrow ! Heaven's eternal King 

Lies with the oxen on this holy mom ; 
Jerusalem is free ! Creation, sing, 

Messiah, God, the Prince of Peace, is bom ! 



THE OITr READER. 

Thbough a sea-port he pass'd. 
Ship-masted, reading from that Book the best. 
By firesides poor, and couches of coarse weeds, 

" Gome unto Me, and rest." 

The careless toper yawn'd, 
The wicked tum'd their ears to other sound, 
Blasphemy blush'd, and the poor harlot's thoughts 

Were on her lovers bound. 

Still on the reader pass'd 
Through sheds peace-stript, o'erlorded by the strong 
" The wine-cup of His wrath is almost full," 

And f atten'd vice and wrong. 
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The sea of darkness roar'd, 
Its huge waves rock'd the city. Thus he cried, 
" I have no pleasure in the sinner's death," 

And onward swept the tide. 

Where Need lay down to die, 
With grey locks falling o'er his temples sere, 
Howling his spirit forth, " Believe, and live," 

Was his evangel clear. 

Then into one poor shed 
He tum'd discouraged, hut much comfort came 
From dying woman's almost sainted lips. 

Blessing the reader's name. 

And those who visit now 
That old sea-port, if they attention give. 
On fresh winds passing through the passages. 

May hear, " Believe, and live." 



THE FALL OF SLAVERY. 

Musing hy a mossy fountain, 
Li the hlossom month of May, 

Saw I coming down a mountain 
An old man whose locks were grey ; 

And the flowery valleys echoed, 
As he sang his earnest lay. 

" Prayer is heard, the chain is riven, 
Shout it over land and sea ; 
Slaveiy from earth is driven. 
And the manacled are free ; 
Brotherhood in all the nations ; 
What a glorious Juhileel 
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" God has answer'd in the thunder, 
In the strife and carnage dire, 

In the mountain rent asunder, 
In the battle roaring higher. 

In the massacre of millions, 
In the smoke-cloud and the fire. 



•* God has answered, fall before Him, 
Laud His majesty and might; 
On thy knees, O earth, adore Him : 

Now the black is as the white ; 
Hallelujah ! hallelujah ! 
Every bondsman free as light. 
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God has answer'd, God the holy. 
From His high eternal hill ; 

He has stoop'd to save the lowly, 
As He ever, ever will : 

Glory, glory to the Highest, 
Jah Jehovah reigneth still. 



Whip, and scourge, and fetter broken, 
Far away in darkness hurl'd ; 

This a grand and glorious token. 
When millennium fills the world. 

Hallelujah ! O'er the nations 
Freedom's snowy flag imfurl'd. 
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" God has answer'd ! Glory, glory. 
O'er the green earth let it speed ; 

Sun and stars, take up the story, 
Nevermore a slave shall bleed ; 

Shout deliverance for the freeman, 
Send him succour in his need. 
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". By and bye he 11 sow tlie clearing, 
In the backwoods lone and dim : 

Liberty, so long appearing, 
Is more dear than light to him. 

Soon he will be self-supporting. 
Praising God with prayer and hymn. 
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Glory be to God the giver, 

Slavery now shall brand no mor6 ; 
From the fountain to the river 

Freedom breathes on every shore. 
Hallelujah ! hallelujah ! 

Brotherhood the wide world o'er." 
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To list the summer breeze 

Sigh through the leafy trees, 
As on the grass within their shade I lie. 

In the full noontide free, 

Is such a joy to me. 
While through their branches shines the distant sky. 

Methinks I always hear 

Wild odes, to poets dear, 
SweU through the tree- tops, as I muse below ; 

Whether by day or night. 

Whether in dark or light, 
Like organ echoes surging to and fro. 

Sway ! sway ! as if they said 
In green robes overhead, 
** What music is so rich as that we give, 
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When breezes steal along. 
Or when the winds are strong ? 
In converse with the elements we live. 

" Cold, cold the earth below. 

Cold, cold with wrong and woe : 
Pride tramples weakness, glorying in its crime ; 

Worth warbles in the shade, 

Neglected, lone, dismay'd, 
And so we joy the firmament to climb. 

" Our boughs the free birds love, 

The thrush, the gentle dove. 
The linnet chirping to the murmuring breeze ; 

And every bard true-bom 

Lingers at eve and mom, 
To treasure up the teaching of the trees. 

" We stand near halls of state, 
And by the poor man's gate ; 

Our summer branches shade the village well ; 
And lovers breathe their vows 
Under our spreading boughs. 

When twilight lingers in the dusky dell. 

" Where falling waters play 
On the wide moorland grey. 

Beside the thatch'd cot on the daisy lea, 
By ocean's lonely shore, 
Where rolling billows roar. 

And in the city's circle, there are we. 

" We give the approach of Spring, 
Of Summer's reign we sing. 
Discourse of Autumn brown and Winter drear ; 



Tme books are we which show 
' The seasons as they go, 
For evermore the prophets of the year. 

" The schoolboy loves us well. 

As, lingering in the dell. 
He climbs from limb to limb with shout and lay. 

Young men and maidens fair 

Under our boughs repair. 
When labour rests, to talk the eve away. 

" Beside her cottage door, 

Upon the rushy moor, 
The aged dame sits knitting in our shade ; 

What time the cuckoo's note 

Does o'er the meadows float, 
And swallows wheel along the grassy glade. 

" The invalid comes here, 

Rejoicing through a tear, 
To mark the sky-lark o'er our green heads sing, 

When sounds the pensive bell 

Along the quiet dell, 
And the lone shepherd watches by the spring. 

" And here in secret prayer 

The pilgrim doth repair : 
At fading eve, when bright the glow-worms shine, 

And we are rustling low, 

His vespers from below 
Rise o'er our heads and reach the ear Divine. 

" We screen the old thatch'd mill. 
Wave high upon the hUl, 
Boar in the storm, and murmur in the breeze ; 
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Whether f uU-leaf d or bare, 
Our psalm is on the air, 
The voice of God is heard among the trees. 
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Sway ! sway ! And so 't will be, 

Till love o'er land and sea 
Shall reign, and discord from the earth be driven ; 

When swords and spears are spum'd, 

A.nd into ploughshares tam'd, 
And earth nnblasted shall become a heaven. 



OASTLE DRIVE AT PENDENNIS. 

Abound it swells the sea. 

Blue, beautiful, and free ; 
Beyond, the rampart and the castle high ; 

And walk wMch way we will. 

Along this classic hill. 
Great odes of grandeur roU up to the sky. 

The sea-bird loves to soar 

Along its ridges hoar. 
Then drop and ride upon the rolling wave, 

And murmurs charm the ear. 

From brake and blossom dear, 
Like some old prophet piping in his cave. 

Go see the vessels glide 

Over the freshening tide. 
And mark the echo of the boatman's lay ; 

The dripping of the oar 

A few feet from the shore. 
As o'er the water he pursues his way. 
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Below, fair Gyllyngdune 

Is like a dell in June ; 
And there dear Falmouth mirror'd in her bay ; 

And there the docks, and there 

St. Mawes, with aspect fair, 
By the wliite lighthouse with its beacon ray. 

Can fairer scene be found 
Than this which hems us round, 

The sky above, the sea and earth below P 
And health, in healing tone, 
Over the heights breeze-blown, 

Buddy as morning, sweetly answers, No ! 

Thanks, thanks to those who planned. 

On old Pendennis land, 
This carriage drive and footpath by its side, 

Where youth and age may walk. 

And lovers sweetly talk. 
As down the west the evening star doth glide. 

May war-blast never more 

From those old cannons roar. 
Which lie above us on their idle cars ! 

Till eveiy battle-blade 

Is beaten to a spade. 
And peace shall triumph underneath the stars. 

Great King of kings, to Thee 

We bend the lowly knee : 
O save our Queen, our Prince and Princess dear, 

And shield our native land 

From war's relentless hand. 
And let Thy kingdom on the earth appear. 
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BILLY BISHOP. 

When the green was on the bough, 
Billy Bishop left the plough, 
Left his sweetheart, Ellen Lee, 
In her cottage by the sea. 
Left his mother, old and grey^ 
In her building on the brea. 

Billy grasp'd the soldier's blade 
Where the game of war was play'd. 
Cruel game with blood and strife 
Loss of limb and loss of life : 
Felt he here the fangs of woe. 
Fell he by the foeman's blow. 

Billy with the wounded lay 
Suffering much for many a day ; 
S*osd he then, cross'd field and stile^ 
Resting on his crutch the while, 
Till he reach'd his cottage door 
Sad and lonely on the moor. 

r 

But no mother could he see ; 
Slept she 'neath the churchyard tree. 
And dear Ellen Lee was dead ; 
Daisies on her grave were spread, 
And the last faint word that came 
Whisper'd she her Billy's name. 

This was told him. Low bent he, 
Cried, " Have mercy. Lord, on me ; ^ 
Wiped the tears away with pain, 
Hobbling down the narrow lane. — 
Hark ! the church bells fill the glade, 
Billy Bishop's grave is made. 
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THE LITTLE HEROINE. 

The summer mom was fresh and fair, 

A burst of song uprose 
From bush and bough, and thicket brake, 

And gentle coppice close. 
The little town was all astir 

From fisher's door to door, 
Half hid within a queenly cove, 

On old Comwallia's shore. 

We pass the houses of the rich. 

And in an allej dim 
We find a hovel nearly down 

Beside the water's rim ; 
The furniture is broken boards 

From which the paint is fled, 
The window-panes are stuff'd with rags. 

And straw the only bed. 

Within this dwelling we behold 

Five children poorly clad, — 
Four girls with shining hazel eyes, 

And one a little lad ; 
Their cheeks are hunger-mark'd and pale. 

Their lids with weeping red ; 
For they since early yestermom 

Have never tasted bread. 

Approach, and hear the eldest child 

Address this starving band, 
A slender girl of eight years old, 

With feeble, feverish hand : 
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" Be good, mj dears, till sister comes, 

She 'U run with nimble feet. 
And I am sure will bring you back 

Some nice sweet bread to eat." 

Away went she ; but where, but where P 

Within a garden ground. 
To pluck the berries from the bush. 

Which hung in clusters round : 
Hired by a neighbour for the sum 

Of f ourpence every day. 
For which she work'd from early mom 

TiU evening shadows grey. 

When noon came hot with scorching sun, 

And rang the dinner bell. 
Her master paid two pence to her. 

Which she had eam'd so weU ; 
Then hastening to the baker's shop, 

She bought a loaf of bread, 
And bore it home with fleeting feet, ^ 

On which those children fed. | 

Their mother died one winter mom, ' 

When snow was on the hill ; 
She bade them trust in God, and He 

Would be their parent still. 
Their father was a wicked man, 

A drunkard and a sot ; 
He ran away, and left them here 

To struggle with their lot. 

And hence the little maiden strove 

To feed them day by day 
By earning underneath the bush 

This smaU but welcome pay. 
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She plack*d the fruit and bought the bread 

With cheerfulness, I ween. 
Keeping the least share for herself, 

O, little cottage queen ! 

And thus she wrought daj after day 

More than her strength would hear, 
Until she fell as fall the brave, 

O'errun by want and care. 
They took her to the TJnion House 

TJpon a neighbouring hill : 
Yet even there, in alter'd garb. 

She was an empress still. 

Her sisters and her brother shared 

The shelter of the place ; 
And sometimes I, when reading there, 

Have gazed into her face : 
Her eye was full of more than earth, 

Angelic was her mien, 
And not a murmur passed her lips, 

yes ! she was a queen. 

And paler, paler still, she grew, 

And feebler on her bed, 
Until one mom, when all was peace, 

She call'd the nurse, and said, 
" Farewell, farewell, I 'm going away 

To live beyond the sky ; 
I hear my Saviour calling me ; 

1 'm not afraid to die." 

And then she died, like one who slept. 

And long for rest had striven ; 
And angels o*er the Union dropp'd. 

And bore her up to heaven. 
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Her brother quickly foUow'd her ; 

" I 'm coming, Lord," said he, 
Then lifted up his hands and smiled 

As sweetly as could be. 

In one small grave they laid the twain 

Within the churchyard grouhd. 
To rest among the village dead, 

Who lie entomb'd around ; 
And cold, and pain, and hunger now, 

And weeping days are o'er, 
And from the healing Tree of Life 

They feed for evermore. 



SNOWDROPS. 

Ye snowdrops dear ! ye snowdrops dear ! 
How lovely are ye blooming here ! 
The enow is lying on the moor. 
And heap'd around the cottage door ; 
The trees are bent by blast so strong. 
Which thunders o'er you loud and long : 
Nought but the ice-king with you here, 
Ye snowdrops dear ! ye snowdrops dear ! 

Ye snowdrops dear ! ye snowdrops dear ! 
Come, let me wipe away the tear, 
And gaze upon you lying low, 
By storm and tempest beaten so, 
Frown'd on by wind and wintry sky. 
My white-leaf'd flowers, and so am I ; 
Still hope points on to skies more clear, 
Ye snowdrops dear ! ye snowdrops dear I 
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Ye snowdrops dear ! ye snowdrops deax 1 
To me ye evermore appear 
Like dwellers of that clime above. 
Where every flower is f ann'd by love, 
And trees in summer freshness stand, 
Dropp'd on this bank by angel hand, 
The pilgrim's vision thus to cheer, 
Ye snowdrops dear ! ye snowdrops dear ! 



Ye snowdrops dear ! ye snowdrops dear ! 
Ye tell us spring will soon be here, 
When violets smile in lane and lea ; 
The cuckoo's harbingers are ye, 
In white robes whispering mid the snow 
That frost and hail will shortly go. 
And sweet flowers fill our hemisphere, 
Ye snowdrops dear ! ye snowdrops dear ! 



Ye snowdrops dear ! ye snowdrops dear ! 
How lowly are ye lying here. 
Like worth amid the ice and snow 
Of cold neglect the stars below ! 
But wherefore should I weep to-day P 
No, no ! let 's dash those drops away ; 
Your Maker's presence is so near. 
Ye snowdrops dear ! ye snowdrops dear ! 
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THE BOY AND THE RING. 

▲ STOBY FOB HOWABD AND ALFBED. 

Wheel round jonr chairs a-near the fire, 

And shut the outer door ; 
The north winds sweep across the fields, 

And through the yallejs roar. 
I have a truthful tale to tell 

About a little boy, 
Who lived upon a heathy hill, 

His honest parents' joy. 

Full early was he taught to kneel 

And dasp his hands in prayer 
To Him who looks upon the earth. 

And knows each traveller there ; 
That we must never lie nor steal, 

Nor break His just command ; 
For all offending ones will feel 

The anger of His hand. 

One mom he left his mother's porch, 

Where he had been at play. 
And crept into a neighbour's house, 

When they were gone away 
To worship in the village church 

Among the solemn trees ; 
The murmur of the tolling bells 

Then rose upon the breeze. 

He placed his foot upon the stair. 

The echo made him start. 
And still he climb'd, and still he felt 

A sinking in his heart : 
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He Bcaredtf knev the rrawm wkj 

He thus did oa w aid go. 
Until be found m iifut box 

In a back chaiabfr low. 

I 

Here la j in mdifltarVd repom | 

A lot of ciazj vaie, — I 

Old coyere roaied into hcle», \ 

And bolts both round and square, i 

Nails drawn from doors no kfliger used. 

Which fin'd him with deligbi, ^ 

And saddle-stirmps, rtnds of steel. 

And bnckles seldom Im^xL 

He first snatch'd np a ribless serew, 

Then many a tempting thing. 
And threw them back, and straagel/ grasp'd 

A lantern's simple ring ; 
Then slowlj down the stair he went, 

Within his hand the icy; 
Bat eyery footfall seem'd to iay, 

" O nanghty little boy !** 

He gain'd the porch, and pat bim down 

Beneath the woodbine sweet, 
And qnickly laid the stolen ring 

Upon his playing seat ; 
And every sparrow chirping loud 

On the thatch-eayes for joy 
Seem'd twittering, twittering eyermorOi 

" O nanghty little boy I" 

He songht the hearth and climbed agiUn 

His gentle mother's knee : 
She stroked his hair, and kiss'd hia hfi^. 

And bade him happy be; 
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But like a knell lie beard the words, 

All comfort to destroy, 
Still Bonnding, sounding everywhere, 
O naughty little boy !" 



it 



And so at last he took the ring, 

And slowly went away. 
And crept the stair, and reach'd the room 

Where the old waste-box lay, 
And laid it down, and left the house 

As softly as could be ; 
And when he reach'd his mother's porch, 

How very glad was he ! 

The sparrows' chirp was music now. 

His mother's voice was dear. 
And from his face I know he wiped 

Away the ti^ickling tear ; 
And when beside his bed he knelt, 

With folded hands to pray, 
He ask'd the Lord to pardon him 

For his great sin that day. 

God heard his prayer, and blotted out 

The little lambkin's stain ; 
His first offence was all forgiven ; 

He never stole again. 
Resist the first approach of wrong, 

O guard your virtue weU, 
Or it may end ill wretchedness, — 

How awful, who can tell P 



THE FIBST PBIMROSE. 



Ill 



THE FIRST PRIMROSE. 

Come, come again, my dai'ling, 

Come, come again art thou, 
Like some good angel shining 

Beneath the beechen bough ; 
And though the wind of winter 

Is filling up the place, 
And snow is drifted round thee, 

A smile is on thy face. 

How lovely art thou looking 

Beneath this cloudy sky, 
As if the snowy tempest 

Brought beauty to thine eye ! 
So have I known a poet, 

Beneath his household tree. 
Sing sweetest in his sorrow, 

A copyist of thee. 

Let 's bend me down and kiss thee, 

Like children at their play. 
And take thy fragrance with me, 

And hasten on my way : 
Thy memory oft will cheer me 

Life's thorny thicket o'er ; 
The footsteps of thy Maker 

Are heard upon the moor. 

We know it ; yes, we know it. 

That Spring will soon be here ; 
She 's coming through the valleys. 

With hyacinths so dear ; 
She 's coming, yes, she 's coming, 

The daisy-studded queen, 
To chase away the darkness, 

And fill the earth with green. 
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'I'HK Ki^DEKPEST. 




•* Go, see, is Molly quiet P 




My little daughter, go '. 




I left her in the pasture, 




Where grass and clover grow. 




A pail of milk this moiTiing 




She freely yielded me, , 




Chewing her cud contented i 




Beneath the shady tree. 

1 



" She is our only treasure, 

No stay have we beside 
For bread for us and Billy, 

Since your dear daddy died ; 
So run, and see how Molly 

Doth in the clover £a.re ; 
The rinderpest, they tell me, 

Is sweeping through the air. 

" O ! what if she should perish 

Like those around us do. 
And fall before this murrain, 

Shall we not perish, too P 
Deliver us, O Father ! 

And help us on our way ; 
Thou sendest what Thou pleasest, 

O ! teach us to obey.** 

So Jane ran down the dingle. 

With loose and flowing hair ; 
And when she reach'd the pasture, 

Sad sight she witnessed there ; 
For Molly lay a-dying 

Upon her clover bed. 
And ere she call'd her mother, 

Their pretty cow was dead. 



A PLEA FOB THE POSTMAN. 
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Bow'd down the weeping widow 

Beneath this heavy blow ; 
The light of life was darken'd ; 

She felt the weight of woe ; 
But He who feeds the ravens 

Supplied the trusting poor, 
So that they never hunger'd, 

But felt His promise sure. 

O, hear us, holy Father ! 

To Thee we humbly pray ; 
O, save us in our sorrow, 

And turn the plague away. 
Yes, we are guilty, guilty ! 

But save us by Thy power. 
And let Thy mercy triumph 

In this distressing hour. 



A PLEA FOR THE POSTMAN. 



At mom and eve, in sun and rain, 

Let whatsoe'er befall, 
The postman trudges on his round 

With messages to all. 
And not a matron, man, or maid. 

By river or by rock, 
But loves to see the postman's face. 

And hear the postman's knock. 
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With song and whistle, on he goes, 

Pleased with his glad employ ; 
Sometimes he carries sorrow-shafts, 

But oftener brings ns joy. 
Through streets and squares his bag he bears, 

Or where the daisies smile, 
And cuckoo carols lustily 

Beside the old field-stile. 

The mother waiting for her boy. 

The sick one on his bed, 
Grandam and damsel, all rejoice 

To hear the postman's tread. 
Each day alike, still round and round, 

At duty's earnest call. 
Where labour strives, or ringing loud 

Outside the rich man's hall. 



And now he craves a precious boon. 

Which England won't deny, — 
The Sabbath hours, the Sabbath rest, 

Received from Him on high. 
Each week he hears, sometimes in tears. 

The church-bells call to pray. 
O ! yield the postman God's great gift. 

The holy Sabbath day. 
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TO THE DAISY. 

Look up, my daisy dear, 

Tour sweetest smUe, do y* hear P 
Delight me now as thou hast heretofore. 

And woo me into bliss. 

In such a clime as this. 
Where music dies amid the whirlwind's roar. 

Buds open in the light. 

The sloe, the strawberry white ; 
The lark is singing to the gentle shower ; 

Twitter the birds for bliss. 

The flowers each other kiss, 
And Spring is tuneful in her violet bower. 

Across the fields is heard 

The note of cuckoo-bird ; 
He comes when build their nests the coppice-choir ; 

And Peace treads through the grass, 

I hear her as I pass. 
And listening rest upon my trembling lyre. 

Here where the breeze blows free, 

I'll talk awhile with thee. 
Dear daisy ! soon my flowing tears shall cease, 

And underneath the elm, 

In Death's all-silent realm. 
My dust shall lie and rest in village peace. 

How songless is the crowd ! 

How roar they round me loud 1 
But thou hast music, daisy, such as flows 

Alone from Nature's lyre. 

Now low, now rising higher. 

As if a seraph wing'd along the close. 

— — •' 
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No Botuid of riot here, 

No discord, daisy dear : 
Thou talkest with the breeze from mom till night, 

And little fairies hymn 

Their idyls on thy rim. 
And snnbeams clothe thee in their pearls of light. 

How sweet thou lookest now ! 

The poet's pet art thon ; 
No flower more songfol in the realm of green, 

Bed-rimm'd and yellow-starr'd, 

Inspirer of the bard, 
Hope's watchful angel mid this changing scene. 

Come, let me kiss thy face : 

On it 1 plainly trace 
The wonder-marks of the Almighty Power, 

Who call'd thee from the earth. 

Who spake thee into birth, 
To' shame the sceptic, blooming in thy bower. 

The great world thrnsts along. 

And little heeds our song ; 
But we will talk together, daisy dear : 

And when I with my quill 

Lie in the churchyard still, 
Smile on my grave as thou art smiling here. 
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MY FATHER'S BIBLE. 

The twilight yaJe is still, 

A hush is on the hill, — 
A solemn murmur, which my spirit feels ; 

Flapping the air is heard 

The wing of the wild bird, 
As down the moor his homeward course he wheels. 

Alone I sit, and seem 

Like one who has a dream ; 
Before me lies the Bible of my sire, 

The book which was his guide 

Across life's treacherous tide, 
Until he join'd the high angelic choir. 

I see his traces here. 

The stain of many a tear, 
The finger-mark on many a precious line 

Which cheer'd him on his way 

From mom till evening grey ; 
Thea hope expired in ecstasy Divine. 

I open it and read 

Of Him who once did bleed 
For guilty man upon the cross of wood ; 

And music, such as swells 

Through Eden's holy dells, 
Is gushing round me in a solemn flood. 

The leaves are somewhat soil'd, 

Some comers, too, are coil'd ; 
No gilt could on its edges ever be ; 

No clasp of br9£H3 or gold 

Did e'er its covers hold ; 
The print is large, and rather quaint to see. 
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I lore it, for it bears 

The mark of earnest prayers, 

And sacred memories from it rise and fall 
Among tlie Tolumes here 
None can be half so dear ; 

My father's Bible is the best of all ! 



HELFORD RIVER. 

I SAW it in its clearness, 

The pleasure of the place, 
When May in buds and blossoms 

Was mirror'd on its face. 
The bine-bells edged its margin 

In many a fragrant rank. 
And Trebah, like a temple. 

Was shining on its bank. 

lorely in its brightness. 
When Summer woos the ware. 

And Homing, like a seraph. 
Doth in the waters lave. 

And cuckoo's voice of welcome 
Is o'er the billows borne. 

And wood-dove trills his sonnets 
Of music on the thorn ! 

1 thank thee for the beauty 
Thy creeks did so disclose, 

While overhead the skylark 
Was singing as he rose ; 
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The violets tell their story 

To woo the fanning air, 
And sail and soaring sea-bird 

Proclaim thee passing fair. 



STEER STRAIGHT FOR ME. 

" The fog is thick'ning, mother, 

And hanging o'er the bay; 
I fear my dearest father 

Will miss his homeward way. 
He kiss'd me much this morning 

When stepping from our door ; 
Then in his boat he left me, 

And push'd it from the shore. 

" Look how it spreads and darkens 

On creek and cliff the same ; 
I '11 hasten o'er the shingles, 

And call my father's name. 
Perchance his daughter's message 

At once he 'U understand. 
And my dear loving father 

Will safely steer to land." 

And then the little maiden, 

With soft and silken hair. 
And eyes brimful of beauty, 

And features round and fair. 
Ran down the sandy hollow. 

And reach'd the sighing sea, 
And, stooping to the billow, 

Cried, " Fathei', steer for me." 
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Bewilder'd in the darkness, 

He knew nob where to glide ; 
When her sweet words of welcome 

Came floating o'er the tide. 
T was like an Eden whisper 

From shores where seraphs be. 
That murmur on the waters, 

" Steer, father, sti-aight for me." 

He shouted in his gladness 

To hear his daughter's cry. 
And soon upon the pebbles 

His boat was safe and dry ; 
And he had clasp'd the maiden 

Within his fond embrace, 
And lovingly imprinted 

Sweet kisses on her face. 

O with what joy at evening 

They told the story o'er. 
When safely by the ingle 

They sat in peace once more ! 
And how he loved his daughter. 

And felt his bosom swell 
With gratitude unutter'd, 

Is not for bard to tell. 



Soon after this she sicken'd, 

And then she gently died ; 
Upon her lips " Our Father,' 

Like rose-bud in its pride : 
But from her grave it echo'd 

Beneath the old yew tree, 
"I'm up in heaven, dear father, 

And so steer straight for me ! 
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'T is said that he was careless 

Of precious Gospel lore, 
But his dear daughter's message 

Came from the higher shore, 
Where angels walk in whiteness 

Beside the glassy sea : 
" I 'm up in heaven, dear father, 

And so steer straight for me ! " 

These words were with him ever, 

At morning, noon, and night : 
" Steer straight for me, dear father. 

On Canaan's holj height ;" 
Till, yielding to the Spirit, 

He pray'd, and was forgiven ; 
And now he 's with his daughter 

Upon the plains of heaven. 



THE TELEGRAM. 

" A TELEGBAM ! God bless him ! 

My son has sent to say 
That ere the evening's sunset 

He '11 anchor in the bay. 
They said the big sea-water, 

When all was tempest-dark 
And thunder walk'd the welkin. 

Had swallow'd up his bark. 
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I never thought to see him 

Within his home again. 
And moum'd him much, as sleeping 

Deep in the dreadful main ; 
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But what a blessed message 

Is lying on my board, 
Brongbt by no bird,* but thrill'd me 

On the electric cord ! 

" Now smooth his snowy pillow, 

And air his sleeping-place ; 
I cannot stay the waters 

From running down my face. 
O, bless the Lord who kept him 

Amidst all false alarms ! " 
And soon the son and mother 

Were in each other's arms. 



ENOCH ELK. 

Old Enoch Elk was seventy-five. 
He wore a light smock-frock ; 

'T is said he traced his pedigree 
Fi'om no ignoble stock : 

His home, where ivy reach'd the roof, 
Was by a mountain rock. 

And Enoch drove from year to year 
The team of Farmer Brown 

Along the crooked country lanes 
With granite from the down. 

To ship across the sea, or build 
The terrace of the town. 



* Many still remember how important messages used to be con- 
veyed from place to place by means of carrier pigeons. 



ENOCH ELK. 
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An honest, upright man was he; 

This all the neighbours knew : 
" We have no fear of Enoch Elk, 

Whate'er he says is true ; 
And while he drives his team, he has 

The upper world in view." 

I met him once returning home 

As day began to wane ; 
He sat upon the shaft, and sang 

A happy, hopeful strain : 
I knew he had been prajring there. 

The Lord was in that lane. 



" Grood evening, Enoch Elk," said I ; 

" Good evening. Sir," said he : 
" If men would only seek the Lord 
I know they 'd happy be ; 
For He has sent His Spirit down, 
And whisper'd peace to me." 



SHAKSPEREAN AND OTHER 
REMINISCENCES. 
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SHAKSPEREAN AND OTHER 
REMINISCENCES. 



INTRODUOTION TO SHAKSPEBE'S 
TERCENTENARY ODE. 
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The following is taken from the " Goyentry Herald, 
April 29tli, 1864: — "The three-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Shakspere was celebrated in this city on 
Friday evening, April 22nd. Much interest was felt in 
our local festival, not only by the inhabitants of the city, 
but also by a large number of persons residing in various 
parts of the country, who had forwarded poems to com- 
pete for the two beautiful watches of Coventry manu- 
facture which it was intended to award here on this 
memorable occasion. The announcement of the offering 
of prizes for poems was made as far back as November 
last, the assistance of several able men of letters having 
previously been obtained as adjudicators. Advertise- 
ments were inserted in a great number of Hterary and 
other journals in the metropoHs, Coventry, BirmL^ham, 
and elsewhere, which resulted in a numerous list of 
competitors. 

" It was subsequently arranged that the presentation 
of the prizes for the poems, and the reading of the same, 
should form a leading feature in a commemorative enter- 
tainment to be given at the Com Exchange on the eve 
of Shakspere's birthday. At five o'clock, in compliance 
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with the Mayor's invitation, many of the shops were 
closed. When the entertainment commenced, the hall 
was about two-thirds filled, many of the leading inhabi- 
tants of the town being present in evening dress. The 
band of the Royal Scots Greys having taken its place on 
the platform, a note was sounded, and Mr. Dolman came 
forward and pronounced in an effective manner a pro- 
logue, by Beranger, taken from Shakspere's works. The 
overture to * The Merry Wives of Windsor * was then 
performed by the band, after which the Mayor, (R. H. 
Minster, Esq.,) attended by his sword and mace-bearers 
in their official dress, came upon the platform, and, open- 
ing the envelopes containing the names of the persons to 
whom the adjudicators (the Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, 
G. Dawson, Esq., and G. Bray, Esq.) had awarded the 
prizes for the best poems on Shakspere, announced the 
winner of the first prize to be Mr. John Harris, of Fal- 
mouth, Gomwall. The watches were conspicuously dis- 
played during the whole of the evening. Before the 
Mayor left the platform, the poem to which the first prize 
had been awarded was read. 

" Our readers may be interested to hear that the poem 
for which the first prize was awarded is the production 
of one not entirely unknown to fame. Mr. Hams is 
a Gomishman, whose book of poems, published some 
years ago, entitled ' Lays &om the Mine, the Moor, and 
the Mountain,' received such encomiums from the leading 
literary journals as few poets have been favoured with. 

" After the reading of the poem, the Mayor left the 
platform, and the band played a selection from Mendels- 
sohn's 'Midsummer Night's Dream,' which concluded 
the first part of the entertainment." 

The annexed quotation is from the "Birmingham 
Daily Gaaette," April 25th, 1864 :— 

"The three-hundredth anniversary of ShaJcspere's 
birth was celebrated at Goventry on Friday last. Prizes 
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had previously been offered for the first and second best 
poems on Shakspere. These prizes consisted of two 
watches, — a gold and silver one, manofactoredbj Messrs. 
Botherham, with appropriate engraving on the cases. 
About one hundred poems were sent in, under mottoes, 
the real names of the writers being contained in sealed 
envelopes ; and none of the names of the competitors were 
made known till Friday evening, when the envelopes 
containing the names of the successful ones were opened 
in public by the Mayor at an entertainment given at the 
Com Exchange. For this entertainment great prepara- 
tions had been made. Flags were hung in the streets, 
and a handbill was issued by the Mayor, requesting the 
shopkeepers to close their shops at five in the evening. 
The Com Exchange had assumed a very pleasing and 
appropriate appeai*ance under the hands of the decorators. 
The back of the orchestra was ornamented with crimson 
drapery, in front of which the city arms were arranged 
and choice flowering shrubs. The centre of the orchestra 
was occupied by a device, surmounted by a fac-svmMe of 
the bust of Shakspere over the poet's grave in Stratford 
Church. Wreaths, garlands, and flags were arranged 
about the hall in tasteful profusion. The pillars were 
ornamented by scrolls, inscribed with the names of 
Shakspere's plays, and over the orchestra was the 
Shaksperean motto : — 

* Take him for all in all, 
We ne'er shall look upon his like again.* 

The Mayor of the city ascended the platform, accompa- 
nied by the Mayor's crier and the mace-bearer, in their 
official costume, and his Worship proceeded to open the 
envelopes inscribed with the mottoes under which the 
successful poems had been sent in. Great consideration 
had been given as to the relative merits of the poems by 
the adjudicators. On opening the envelopes, the Mayor 
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announced that the first prize had been gained by Mr. 
John Harris, of Falmouth, Oomwall." 

The issue of the same Grazette, May 12th, 1864, con- 
tains the following : — 

'*Ths Shakspebsan Prize. — The first prize was 
awarded to Mr. Harris on Saturday, with the following 
letter from Coventry: — * May 6th, 1864. Dear Sir, — ^I send 
you by to-night's post the gold watch awarded to you 
for your poem. The watch is manufEustured by one of 
the first English firms, Messrs. Botherham, who have 
acted yery liberally, and made it worth twenty instead of 
fifteen guineas, the amount which they will be paid for 
it. The watch presented to the Princess of Wales was 
manufactured by this firm, who constantly employ up- 
wards of two hundred hands in the different branches of 
the watch trade. I hope it will be satisfactory to you. 
J. B. M. Vincent.' — The gold watch is really a hand- 
some one. On the centre of the case is engraven a beau- 
tiful representation of Shakspere, encircled with a 
wreath of leaves, and surrounded with the words, ' The 
Tercentenary of Shakspeare, Coventry, 1864.' Inside 
the case are engraven those well-known lines from the 
great bard : — 

' To-moiTOw, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace, from day to day. 
To the last syllable of recorded time.' 
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AN ODE 

ON THE ANNIYERSART OF THE BIRTHDAY 
OP WILLIAM SHAKSPBRE, 

Apbil 23bd, 1864. 
PRIZE POEM. 

ADJX7DICAT0BS : 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, George Dawson, Esq., M.A., 

James Bray, Esq. 



Oybs the earth a glow. 

Peak-point and plain below. 
The red round sun sinks in the purple west ; 

Lambs press their daisy bed, 

The lark drops overhead, 
And sings the labourer, hastening home to rest. 

Bathed in the mddj light, 

Flooding his native height, 
A youthf ol bard is stretch'd npon the moss ; 

He heedeth not the eve 

Whose locks the elfins weave. 
Entranced with Shakspere near a Cornish cross. 
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)£en pass him and repass ; 

The hare is in the grass ; 
The full moon stealeth o'er the hill of pines ; 

Twilight is lingering dim ; 

The village vesper-hymn 
Murmurs its music through the trembling vines. 

Starts up the musing boj, 

His soul is hot with joj, 
He revels in a region of delight ; 

The winds are rich with song, 

As slow they sweep along, 
And earth and sky are full of holy light. 



Tongues trill on every rock, 

Notes flow from every block ; 
The hawthorn shines with fairies ; the clear rill 

With pointed rushes hid, 

The pleasant banks amid. 
Trickles its treasures tuning down the hill. 

A spell is on his soul ; 

He scans the mystic scroll 
Of human passions waken'd by the wand 

Of England's noblest seer, 

Whom England holds so dear, — 
Great, glorious Shakspere, loved in every land ! 

He hears the tramp of steeds, 

Sees War in gory weeds. 
Roams through the forest, with delighted eyes ; 

Bends to the tempest's roar. 

Weeps for the monarch poor, 
And sobs with sorrow when dear Juliet dies. 
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Thus lay that musiiig boy, 

"Whose soul was hot with joy, 
Environ'd in a hemisphere of rays ; 

And in the mystic light 

The genius of the height 
Brought him a lyre, which he, enraptured, plays : 

He sang of him, the great, 

Shakspere, of kingly state. 
Who in his boyhood by clear Avon stray'd, 

Learning the lore of song 

From feeble thing and strong, — 
The great tree towering and the tiny blade : 



The welkin's solemn height, 

The lightning's livid light. 
The thunder's mutter, the black whirlwind's roar ; 

The little child at play. 

The red-breast on the spray, 
The daisy nodding by the ploughman's door : 



The hedges, hung in flowers, 

The falling, pattering showers. 
The dew- drops, glittering in the morning's shine ; 

The smallest film that be, 

Which none but poets see. 
All taught him lessons with a voice Divine. 

Dame Nature oped her store, 

Her secret inner door ; 
Boldly he revell'd through her wondrous cell ; 

And none the song-lines read 

Around and overhead, 
Or knew the mystic chronicles so well. 
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He solyed the hnman heart 

Like mariner his chart. 
And passion's every phase was known to him ; 

And when the fiill time came, 

Forth burst the mighty flame, 
To blaze and brighten till the stars are dim ! 

This greatly-gifted one 
Was Labour's noblest son, — 

The people's honour, leader, champion strong ; 
The glory of the soil, 
The towering prince of toil. 

The matchless monarch in the realm of song. 

Loved now the wide world ronnd. 

Where human hives are found ; 
By prince, and peasant following the plough. 

The sailor out at sea, 

The yeoman on the lea. 
The miner digging in the earth below : 

The shepherd in his plaid. 

The rosy village maid, 
The warrior watching by the red camp fire ; 

The mother with her child. 

The satchell'd schoolboy mild, 
The college student, daily pressing higher : 

The dweller of the street. 

In the great city's heat, 
The mountaineer, within his lodge of reeds ; 

The silent solitaire 

On the wide desert bare : — 
All own his witchery where the daylight speeds. 
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Three centuries' solemn span 

Since his great life began 
Haye borne their burdens to the hidden sphere; 

Each epoch ever found 

Him with new glories crown'd, 
Like the red sun when the wide west is dear. 

And so, great bard, to-day 

We weave thy natal lay, 
And cluster grateftilly around i^y name : 

England will ever be, 

Dear Shakspere, proud of thee, 
And coming ages but augment thy fame. 
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OUT OF CORNWALL. 

BoBN among the boulders^ 

In Cornwallia's clime 
An untutor'd poet 

Fass'd his life in rhyme^ 
Piped among the thickets 

By the crosses grey. 
Until forty summers 

Led him on his way. 

Sang he of the streamlet 

And the clinking miU, 
The rich lodes of copper 

Running in the hill. 
Taught by the winds that whisper 

Round the peasant's door. 
And the tales that cluster 

On the weird moor. 

Every feature pleased him 

Of his native place, 
Bank, and brake, and burrow. 

With poetic grace ; 
And the more he mark'd her. 

Wandering with his quill. 
Ever more he lov'd her. 

As a poet will. 

Thus he saw Comwallia 

Like a seraph shine. 
Until forty summers 

Made her half divine. 
Never, never had he 

Left her hillocks low ; 
Never, never did he 

O'er her boundaries go. 
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Then the steam-horse bore him 

One sky-pleasant day 
Out of old Oomwallia, 

Many miles away ; 
Onward, onward ever, 

Oharm'd with sight and sound. 
Till his feet at Stratford 

Press'd the classic ground. 

Then again retum'd he 

To his native place, 
Where his wite and children 

Joy'd to see his face. 
Lake and landscape charm'd him. 

Wood and waterfall ; 
Yet he knows Oomwallia 

Is the best of all. 



SHAKSPEEE'S SHRINE. 

Bt his ingle crooning. 

Near the Cornish sea. 
Sat a simple bardie 

Harping in his glee ; 
When a holy vision 

Rose before his ken. 
Where great Shakspere rested, 

Shakspere, king of men. 
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Long'd he to behold it. 

Saw it in his dreams, 
Talk'd of it, when question'd, 

'Mid the flowers and streams, — 
Shakspere's tomb at Stratford, 

And the chamber dear. 
Where his mother bore him, 

By the Avon clear. 

Sometimes hoping, fearing. 

Darkness spanning light ; 
Then the prospect blacken'd* 

Itajless, hopeless quite. 
Bose he one clear morning. 

Hurried off despair : 
Earlj in November, 

Much he wonder'd there. 



Saw he then the cottage. 

And the chamber small. 
Where his mother bore him. 

With its written wall. 
Saw he, too, the Avon 

Flowing through the grass : 
O the crystal Avon, 

Clear as clearest glass ! 

Saw he, too, the chancel 

Where the poet sleeps, 
By his own dear river 

Which for ever weeps. 
Saw he hill and valley. 

Meadow, tree, and plain. 
And " sweet Anne's " dear dwelling 

By the twisted lane. 
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Saw he these and wonder'd, 

Saw he these and wept, 
Holy as a vision 

Coming when he slept. 
Every little daisy. 

Like a hermit then, 
Spoke of William Shakspere, 

Shakspere, king of men. 

Tum'd the Cornish crooner. 

Heated as with 'wine, 
Tum'd he dumb with wonder 

From great Shakspere's shrine. 
Variously the Giver 

Giveth gifts to all : 
Use them for His glory, 

Whether great or smalL 



SHAKSPERE'S HOUSE. 

This interesting edifice at Stratford-on-Avon, the 
resort of so many pilgrims, stands in Henlej 
Street, which we reached in about ten minutes from 
the railway station. It is composed of a framework 
of timber formed in squares, with the inter- 
vening compartments filled up with plaster, having 
latticed windows and high-pitched gable roof. Pulling 
the iron bell-handle, the door was opened bj a pleasant- 
looking damsel, to whom we paid a small fee for 
entering the house, it being now national property. * To 
preserve it firom destruction damp, hot- water pipes ai-e 
conveyed around the building, and no fire or candle is 
allowed. We first entered the rough-floored kitchen, 
with its wide chimney and quaint pieces of furniture, 
and, ascending a narrow staircase, passed into the room 
in which the great bard was born, which fronts the 
street, and is immediately over the kitchen. It is very 
low in the ceiling, which is little more than seven feet 
above the floor. Every inch of the walls and ceiling is 
covered with visitors' names, so that it is now impos- 
sible to find space to write another. Here they are, 
hundreds upon hundreds, and some who hunger after 
this description of fame have now written their names 
in large characters across the original ones. This is 
very shameful, when they can be so easily inserted in 
the visitors' book. Our feelings on this occasion were 
too weighty for words. To think we were silently 
treading the floor which the world's great poet trod, 
and gazing upon the walls which often hemmed him in 
when, even in boyhood, his kingly soul scaled the 
loftiest heights of fancy, and soared into the untrodden 
regions of the beautiful, seemed some delicious vision 
vouchsafed to us in momentary glory on our pilgrim- 
way. 
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SHAKSPERE'S HOUSE. 

I STOOD before it with a joy 

Almost akin to pain, 
Nor can I hope, throughout life's race, 

To drink so deep again 
As when I puU'd the rude bell- wire, 

Which dangled by the door 
Of Shakspere's house in Henley Street, 

And stepp'd the threshold o'er. 



The old walls seem'd to speak to me 

With a mysterious sound ; 
And lyre-chords echoed in mine ears. 

As I stood gazing round. 
I bared my head, I know not why, 

And tears ran down my face ; 
I felt that I was stealing through 

A sacred solemn place. 



Strange that the stones about the hearth 

Should bring to memory's sight 
The home where my grandfather dwelt, 

Upon the heathy height : 
There first my simple song I sang, 

Where ferns and flowerets be ; 
Enamour'd of my mountain muse. 

Under the hawthorn tree. 
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O, what a tale the chimney told, 

Where Mary nursed her boy ; 
Who grew at last, in strength of song, 

To be a nation's joy ! 
Methought I saw him sitting there, 

Beside the blazing log, 
In knitted hose and petticoat, 

With playful cat and dog. 

Then I beheld him gathering flowers. 

The sunny knolls among. 
And reading lessons on their leaves^ 

Where Avon flow'd along ; 
O/seeking birds' nests in the lanes ; 

Or, velvet cap in hand, 
Chasing the pretty butterflies 

Over the daisy land. 

E'en then the music of the woods 

And waters fill'd his soul, 
Whose echoes would, in after years. 

Through all creation roll. 
His teachers were the little birds 

That carol'd on the tree ; 
And the long grass among the ferns. 

Where shining fairies be. 

Methought I saw him creep to school, 

With satchel in his hand, 
And then rush home, with lay and shout. 

When curfews fill'd the land ; 
And how his mother, wondering, gazed, 

With all a parent's joy ; 
A tear appearing in each eye. 

To hear her loving boy. 
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When the skylark o'er Avon's banks 

Was pouring forth his lay, 
He heard it like some angel's yoice 

From the bright gates of Day : 
And when the thunder crash'd, and bolts 

Of rain tore the sod, 
Did not the boy adoring bow, 

And own the poWer of God ? 

With pen and paper next he sat, 

Beside the cheerful fire ; 
Attuning with untold delight 

His unexampled lyre. 
The notes were simply-sweet at first, 

But preludes to the strong, 
Which should arouse the universe. 

To crown him king of song. 

Yes, here he piped, and here he play'd. 

Upon this self-same floor ; 
His hands have often touch'd these walls. 

Now widely written o'er. 
And here he slept, when moon and stars 

In Night^s dark mantle came ; 
Watch'd by the Genii of the Muse, 

And the bright form of Fame. 

Oft by this same old door he stood. 

When ice was in the dell ; 
Clapping his hands, with thought enrich'd. 

As fast the snow-flakes fell. 
And when the angry storm was up. 

And through the forest roar'd, 
To him 't was Nature's poet-hand. 

Sweeping her loftiest chord. 
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boy, O bard, O bouse of fame, 
O spot to Britain dear ! 

From every sea, from every land. 

The pilgrim journeys here. 
How did my thankful heart o'erflow, 

When on that blessed mom 

1 breathed within the written walls 
Where Shakspere's self was bom ! 



SHOTTERT. 

Shotteby, the birth-place of Anne Hathaway, Shak- 
spere's wife, is about a mile west of Stratford, which we 
approached by a path leading through green fields, 
where daisies blossomed, and birds fluttered from tree 
to tree on the pretty hedgerows. This path ends in a 
narrow, crooked, old English lane ; when we entered a 
small garden, in which is the veritable home of " sweet 
Anne." It is an old structure, of timber and plaster, 
similar to Shakspere's house in Henley Street ; and, no 
doubt, presents almost the same appearance as it did in 
the youth of the poet. We drank from the deep round 
well in the midst of the garden, pulling the water up in 
a small bucket; out of which Shakspere must have 
often slaked his thirst in his happy wooing-days. We 
sat upon the old courting-seat which, in Anne's girl- 
hood, occupied a place in the garden-arbour, but is now 
removed to the chimney-corner, having been much 
chipped away by visitors. Passing up a quaint stair- 
case, we entered an upper chamber, in which is pre- 
served an oaken f our-post bedstead, of the Elizabethan 
era, very elaborately carved. In this bed Anne 
Hathaway is supposed to have been bom ; and here, it 
is very possible, she has often slept. From this room 
we looked through a small window on the surrounding 
rural scenery, and an April thought came winging 
through our minds, that here Anne had often watched 
the young poet approaching her mother's dwelling, 
with her image mirrored on his soul. When we left 
Shottery, the sun was sinking in the west ; and a spirit 
of holiness seemed filling up the landscape, which no 
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words can adequately describe. A great swell of poetry- 
was surging over our heads, and tramping among the 
tree-tops on the evening air ; and the sublime swayer of 
this imaginary peal was Wiixiam Shakspere. It 
was a scene to live with us for ever. Such is the power 
of song. 
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SHOTTERT. 

O Shottert, dear Shottery ! 

Sequester'd in the dell, 
Par-famed for sweet Anne Hathaway, 

I feel I love thee well. 
For thon hast hedges like my own, 

With little nooks of green. 
Where primroses smile out in spring, 

With violets between. 

O Shottery, dear Shottery ! 

I oft have thought of thee. 
When reading Shakspere in my youth 

Under the hawthorn tree. 
Nor did I dream in those joy-days 

To see thee with mine eye. 
And tread thy ever-hallow'd ground 

Under the bluest sky. 

Shottery, dear Shotteiy ! 

Thy cottage by the lane, 
Where Anne watch'd oft for singing Will 

Beside the Gothic pane ; 
The garden-gate, the courting-seat, 

The chimney, bed, and door, 
The walls, three hundred years of age, 

Are with me evermore. 

Shottery, dear Shottery ! 

The breeze that pass'd along 
Was full of sweetest melody. 

And every breath was song. 

172 
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The children playing in the lane, 

The sheep upon the lea, 
The yerj stones, the grass, and earth. 

Were beautiful to me. 

O Shottery, dear Shottery ! 

From out the well drank I, 
Where Shakspere oft has slaked his thirst 

When Anne was standing by, — 
The well within the garden-ground 

Where hide the wicked fays ; 
And O what comic tales it told 

Of Willie's courting-days ! 

O Shottery, dear Shottery I 

I may forget the mine 
Where I did labour in the dark, 

Till nearly thirty-nine ; 
But I can never lose thy face, 

*T is evermore with me ; 
For thou art like a little child 

I Ve dandled on my knee. 



SHAKSPERE'S TOMB. 

Entebinq Stratford chtirchyard, we walked to the 
cliTirch porch under a colonnade of graceful linden trees, 
which seemed to be murmoring the name of Shakspere 
in their gentle rustle. The organ was pouring forth its 
solemn strains, and the old church bells pealed out 
upon the air their most delicious music. Standing 
among the tombs, we looked down upon the beautiful 
Avon which flows near the resting-homes of the dead. 
Its surface waa as limpid as clear glass. Birds dipped 
in the water, rose and dipped again, and the echo of the 
simple song of a little girl came trickling along its 
banks. We passed the church porch, and with solemn 
steps sought the chancel, where lies the dust of him 
whose great name swells for all ages through the uni- 
verse. Sitting upon a cushioned seat, we read the in- 
scription on the flat stone which marks his grave, and 
gazed up on the famous bust, with towering forehead, 
and fine expressive lips, which is directly over his tomb. 
Here, too, beside him, is the grave of his wife, who 
survived her husband seven years, and also his two 
daughters, the whole forming a line of graves which 
extends across nearly the entire breadth of the chancel 
in front of the communion rails. The baptismal font 
is also shown in the church, where the poet was baptized, 
and the parish register in which his name is recorded. 
Shakspere was born on the 23rd of April, 1564, and 
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died on the 23rd of April, 1616, Having just completed his 
fifty-second year. Everything we saw and heard reminded 
us of him, and, with feelings unknown before, we tamed 
from this earth-hallowed shrine, grateful for the so- 
lemn spell which bound us to the spot. 
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SHAKSPERE'S TOMB. 

Drop lightly, footfall mine : 
A king lies sleeping in the chancel dim, 
And every atom of this sacred shrine 

Is telling me of him. 

I know not how I feel : 
A tide of thought comes rushing, music-driven. 
And, but for eyes around, O, I could kneel 

In prayer to bounteous Heaven ! 

He gives. He takes away ; 
He thrusts the lofby from the uplifted seat : 
He lifts the lowly, like to him whose day 

Is resting 'neath my feet. 

Is it some dreamy spell 
Which mom will break illusive, though now dear ? 
O, no ! this music is the old church bell. 

And Shakspere's tomb is here. 

On ev'ry fresh wind-wave 
Encircling Stratford like a gale of song. 
From mead and moor, and bush and coppice-cave. 

His great name rolls along. 

With folded hands I wait. 
Resting my feet upon the blue, flat stone ; 
And in this span of silence years of weight 

Seem mystically thrown. 
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Flows by the Avon dear. 
As murmuring for the sleeper evermore, 
Whose name is written on each flow'ret dear 

That shines upon its shore. 

In the bright book of Fame, 
With leaves graved over now by labouring men. 
Foremost of all is our dear Shakspere's name, 

Who won it with his pen. 

He bore no battle-brand, 
But in the realm of Fancy stalk'd alone. 
Swaying the passions with a princely hand. 

Who sleeps beneath this stone. 

I feel it much to meet 
In shades so solemn. Tears are on my face ; 
The dust of Shakspere is beneath my feet : 

O, what an honoured place ! 



THE AVON. 
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THE AYON. 

The last retreating autumn-dirge 

Swell'd slowly on the air ; 
The leaves were changing on the trees. 

The arms of some were bare. 
The harvest-sheaves were gather'd in, 

And gamer'd safe and dry. 
When first I saw the Avon clear 

Beneath a cloudless sky. 

O beautiful ! beautiful 

Its waters, as they glide 
Through scenes whei'e Shakspere seems to breathe 

In music by its side ! 
No solemn vision of the night 

To me was half so dear, 
As its bright wavelets glancing by. 

Like glass or crystal clear. 

Laving the churchyard wall, it flows 

Along its winding way, 
Where he, the prince of poets, sleeps, 

Within the chancel grey. 
On, on through meads and greenwood glades 

Serenely doth it run, 
Where buttercups and marigolds 

Are blinking in the sun. 



Slow peal'd the great bells from the tower. 

The organ pour'd its strain ; 
Birds in the waters dipp'd their wings. 

Rose up, then dipp'd again. 



Our shadows were reflected clear 

Within its glassy deeps : 
O, fitting teacher of the bard 

Who near its margin sleeps ! 

what a joy it was to muse, 
Its shining surface o'er ! 

Methought I heard the sound of song 

Along its classic shore ; 
Ay, ev'ry ripple had a voice, 

Which softly shoreward came, 
And the green banks upon its edge 

Were whispering Shakspere's name. 

And as I wander'd by its marge. 

With wonder in my soul, 
Sweet feelings I cannot express 

Unbidden o'er me stole. 

1 thought how pleasant life would be 
Spent in this music hall, 

In song and holy intercourse 
With Him who giveth all. 

The verdure of the fields around. 

The robin on the latch, 
The daisy by the old field stile. 

The sparrow on the thatch, 
The hawthorn on the low lane hedge, 

The lark's delicious lay, 
Told of the poet-king who has 

Three centuries pass'd away. 

As then, so now the seasons come 
And go, with sun and shower. 

And down the lane the little girl 
Is gathering many a flower. 
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The merry ploughboy, rein in hand, 

Is whistling on the lea, 
As when great Shakspere wander'd here : 

Now where, O where is he P 

Flow on, dear Avon, ever flow : 

When in my home again. 
Thine image, like a crystal thought, 

ShaU with me still remain. 
And when among my Cornish rills. 

Weaving my simple rhyme, 
1 11 muse on him who sang with thee 

The loftiest lays of time. 
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THE WrNDING WYE * 

The Wye, the Wye, tte winding Wye ! 

Beneath a cold November sky, 

I first beheld its waters clear. 

Which stole by meads and orchards dear. 

And heard the music of its flow. 

As through the vales it wander'd slow 

With many a song, aud many a sigh, 

The Wye, the Wye, the winding Wye. 

The Wye, the Wye, the winding Wye, 
Stealing through glens like maiden shy, 
Kissing the green banks by thy brink. 
Where little birds stoop down and drink. 
And watering many a floweret dear. 
Which in the green creeks blossoms here ! 
How sweet upon thy marge to lie. 
The Wye, the Wye, the winding Wye ! 

The Wye, the Wye, the winding Wye, 
With happy Hereford close by! 
And whether sleep the eyelids seal. 
Or busy hands press round the wheel, 
Should pleasures cheer, or sorrows lower. 
Thou murmurest of thy Maker's power. 
Who never leaves thy channels dry, 
The Wye, the Wye, the winding Wye. 



* This piece is set to music, and pabl.shed by Augener and Co., 
86, Newgate Street, London. 
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The Wye, the Wye, the winding Wye ! 
A ruminating stranger I, 
Whose home is near the rough Land's End ; 
But thy dear face is like a friend. 
I love thee, stretch to thee my hand : 
We have clear brooks in Oomish-land, 
Where rushes grow and swallows fly. 
The Wye, the Wye, the winding Wye. 

The Wye, the Wye, the winding Wye ! 
Another look and then good-bye. 
Beside our sheltered harbour dear. 
Wait for me wife and children dear ; 
And though to these my journeying tends, 
I add thee to my list of Mends, 
Well pleased to see and be so nigh 
The Wye, the Wye, the winding Wye. 



THE MONUMENT OP OHATTERTON. 

It was a bright, clear morning when we visited Red- 
cliff, Bristol, in quest of the monument of the poet 
Chatterton. Here he is, clad as in boyhood, under the 
shadow of the magnificent church, the glory of which 
he has so grandly celebrated in his Rowley Poems. 
And how sad is the history of this 

" Marvellons boy. 
The sleepless soul that perish'd in his pride !" 

He was bom almost under the shade of the venerable 
building with which his name is for ever associated^ At 
the age of seven years his mother procured his admission 
into a charity school ; and when only fourteen, he was 
apprenticed to an attorney. When a mere boy, he wrote 
his Rowley Poems, which continue to be a marvel in 
the world of letters. Chatterton averred that these 
poems were written by Rowley, a priest who flourished 
in the fifteenth century, declaring he had found them in 
an old chest in the church. When little more than 
seventeen, he left his native Bristol for London, in search 
of fame and fortune; and a few months afterwards, 
disappointed and despairing, died of poison in a wretched 
garret in Brook Street. Sad, indeed, were our feelings 
on that memorable morn, as we recalled to mind his 
melancholy fate, and we turned from his monument with 
a tear upon our face. Chatterton was bom in 1752, and 
died in 1770. 
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THE MONUMENT OF CHATTEBTON. 

The shining ice liad bridged the pool, 

And pencill*d o'er the pane, 
Bringing the last leaf from the tree 

In garden-bower and lane. 
The streets were cold through which we pass'd 

To seek in pilgi'im round 
The monument of Ohatterton 

In Bedcliff's solemn ground. 

Soon wondering near the church we stood. 

Now stain'd and mark'd by time, 
Immortalized by him whose song 

Grew silent in his prime ; 
And feelings I cannot describe 

With pencil or with pen, 
As mournful as the sighing winds, 

Game rushing o'er me then. 

O noble pile ! O noble place ! 

What deeds to thee belong ! 
But chief I prize thee for the boy 

Who hung thy walls with song, — 
That boy whose soul was like a fire. 

Whose genius like a sun, 
Alas ! alas ! eclipsed in death. 

When life had just begun. 

Methinks I see him standing here. 

Beneath thy arches grand, 
With boyhood's wonder in his gaze. 

When moonlight fill'd the land. 
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And silver'd o'er the city roofs, 
Entranced with thought sublime, 

Which in the land of lays will live 
Until the end of time. 

O boy, with noblest gifts endow'd, 

How smooth thy path might be, 
If Love had reach'd her kindly hand, 

Just as she ought, to thee ! 
Who knows but in the way of life 

Thy youthful feet had trod, 
And all thine energies been given 

To holiness and God ? 

When musing 'mid my mountain broom, 
I oft have thouglhit of thee : 

If Bible-Hght had fiUed thy soul. 
How bright thy path would be ! 

Thy mother's heart thou wouldst have cheer'd 
With long, full years of joy. 

And England would be proud of thee. 
Thou poor ill-fated boy. 

No friendly tongue to soothe thine ear, 

No light on thee to shine : 
How dark this winter of neglect 

To such a soul as thine ! 
And who more sensitive than he, 

The pensive bard and true P 
When thought was budding into song, 

Have I not felt it too P 

Even now, where minstrel hath small heed. 
Though crisp my autumn years. 

Amid the rustling vest of pride, 
I wipe away my tears. 




But He who bless'd me with my harp, 
And bade me frame my lay 

In honour of His own great name. 
Will guide me on my way. 

Poor gifted boy, thy native place 

Had small regard for thee : 
Thon in a garret's gloom didst^ quaff 

The draught of misery : 
And now they raise thy monument, 

In boy- weeds looking down. 
With mutely moumfal sad rebuke, 

On the great smoky town. 

Chatterton ! O Chatterton ! 
How soon thy race was o'er ; 

Pale Pity by thy monument 
Weeps tear-drops evermore. 

1 saw a little beggar-boy, 
With blue half-covered limb. 

Under his Gothic pedestal. 
And then I thought of him. 

O ! learn we not from fate so sad 

That talents great or small 
Should be employ'd with usury 

For Him who giveth all P 
O ! hear Him from the Book Divine : 

" Whoever honour Me, 
And give to Heaven what they receive. 

All those shall honour'd be." 
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VISIT TO A POET'S FAMILY. 

(j. A. LANOFOBD.) 

I FOUND them in their citj-home. 

With love supremely blest, 
A poet and his pleasant brood, 

Like doves within their nest ; 
And goodly was the cheer thej gave 

From warm affection's hoard, 
When I, so many miles from home, 

Was sitting at their board. 



The faces of the little folks, 

With eyes of blackness blest. 
Were beautiful as April flowers 

By Spring's own fingers dress'd. 
And what a poet-bliss to take 

Fair Rosy on my knee, 
And stroke her curls, and kiss her cheek, 

And hear her speak to me ! 



Rosy ! Rosy ! though between 

Are valley, lake, and hill, 
And many an English rood of land. 

Thy form is with me still : 
Like a delicious thought it comes. 

In poet-beauty clad. 
To nerve me in the struggle-time, 

And cheer me when I 'm sad. 
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Ye dwell within the city's bounds, 

Where commerce loves to be ; 
I where the white gull rides the wave, 

Beside the western sea. 
But long has friendship made us one. 

Amid the strife of men, 
By lays and lines of tenderness 

That issue from the pen. 

Methought the pictures on the waU, 

The books arranged along, 
The hearth a mother's love made bright. 

Had each a voice of song ; 
While Willie, with the face of hope, 

Beside the ingle stood. 
And look'd more fair than ever did 

The sapling of the wood. 

O, blissful is the peaceful home. 

Where joys like these are found. 
Where rosebuds open in the light. 

And shed their fragrance round; 
Where children love their mother's voice. 

And climb their father's knee, 
And hand in hand they travel on, 

That each may happier be. 

Good-bye, good-bye ! when far away. 

Where first my song-flower grew ; 
In light, or shade, I know I shall 

Full often think of you. 
When buds are green, and birds are gay. 

Of when the leaves are sere. 
Your memory is a summer joy : 

God bless thee, Bosy dear ! 



M 2 
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MALVERN IN THE MIST. 

Ho ! ho ! great Malvern, wherefore art thou wroth 

In thy mist-mantle P I have travell'd far 

In hope to see thee with a face as bright 

As mj own mounds with niineral-treasures fiill, 

The pride of old Oomwallia ; but alack ! 

Thou 'rt mourning in thy fog-shroud, and we climb 

As if the daylight were but half begun, 

Though it is noon, the ploughman's dinner hour. 

Full suddenly, under the dark trees hid, 

We came upon a troop of noisy boys 

With patient donkeys saddled skilfully ; 

And dinning was their native eloquence 

That we should hire them : " Take my donkey, Sir ! 

My donkey has been eating oats to-day : 

A fine beast mine ; he 11 bear you to tJie top 

Without a hoof-slip. Try my donkey. Sir, 

That fellow's Neddy is so lean on straw, 

He has nought else. Mine has the finest food. 

How sleek his sides, and what an eye is his ! 

How glossy is his coat ! Just stroke him down. 

Look at his ears. Please take my donkey, Sir ! " 

And thus they piped away with voices high. 

But long had we been journeying on by train 

Drawn by the horse of iron, and were glad 

To press our feet upon the earth once more. 

We leave them in the mist and clamber on. 
And when a few feet higher than the Well 
Of good St. Anne, with sudden swift delight 
We mount above the fog, and the clear sky, 
Cloudless and blue, is sun-full overhead. 
It was a joy that will not pass away. 
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How like the Christian toiling sadly on, 

In doubt sometimes, until, through &,ith and prayer, 

He soars above the mist and feels the sun. 

And treads the darkness underneath his feet ! 

We saw a little robin on a bough 

Open his beak and sing deliciously, 

While under him the fog-world sank and rose, 

And heaved, and swell'd, like a huge and billowy sea. 

Higher we rose and higher, and the sun 
Shone brighter still, and everything was grand. 
O, what a throne for bard to rest upon. 
The bare hill- top, so fer away from wrong ! 
Why, every hollow has a harper in *t. 
And Health is here reposing on the moss. 
City and village, river-face and fen. 
Forest and field, on this side and on that, 
Gladden the vision, standing nearer heaven. 
May never war-cloud blacken such a scene 
Now brooded over by the nymph of Peace ! 
Seek we for music P Here it rolls along 
From Nature's organ in a sea of praise. 
Seek we for health P The four winds waft it here 
In urns of nectar open'd on the height. 
For solitude and rest P Each grassy rift 
Is fall of murmurs never heard below. 

Malvern, Malvern ! lonely in thy life 
Of silent wonder, to the solemn sky 
Lifting thy forehead, catching the first ray 
Of early morning, and the last of eve ; 

1 thank thee for thy £a.vours. The small mounds 
I love so well along my Cornish coast, 

With heath, and rush, and rock-heap beautiful, 
Were mole-hills by thy side. Another look, 
And yet another still. Come to my arms and heart : 
We seem 8o near the dwelling-place of God. 
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GEORGE MULLER, 

FOUNDER OP THE ORPHAN ASYLUM, BRISTOL. 

, I SAW him when his life had tam'd 

Into its autumn day ; 
And on his brow the clustering hair 

Was changing into grey. 
A noble man, with noble mien, 

And such a trustful grace ; 
Methought I saw a holy light 

Which shone upon his face. 

How great the faith by which he lives ! 

O that such faith were mine ! 
He seems to reach his hand on high. 

And grasp the arm Divine. 
I cannot hope, as on I go 

Across this world of pain, 
To meet among the sons of men 

A faith like his again. 



And, far off from my own fireside, 

How did my heart rejoice. 
When sitting where he often preach'd. 

To hear his faithful voice ! 
He magnified the Saviour's name. 

More dear His love than gold ; 
His meek eye led me oft to think 

Upon the seers of old. 

Great is the power of such an one 

To aid Jehovah's right. 
And hasten on the peaceful time 

When earth shall bathe in light. 
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And spears are into sickles tnm'd, 

To reap the fruitful mead : 
His life is one great homily 

To shame the sceptic's creed. 

And when I saw the orphan ones 

By hundreds clothed and fed, 
Who else perhaps would homeless be, 

And steal for lack of bread. 
Now taught to read, and write, and work, 

So cheerful, good, and wise ; 
I thank'd the Lord for such a man. 

And tears came in my eyes. 

How wonderfol the mighty deeds 

Which he by faith has done, 
Wh^ch shall go on to bless mankind. 

Till darkness shrouds the sun ! 
His memory will for ever live 

Among earth's precious things. 
And Muller's name henceforth be rank'd 

With heroes, bards, and kings. 
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JANUARY. 

The New Tear wakens like a peevish child 
In Winter's chamber. Nature, his dear nurse, 
Rocks him upon a rolling cradle-cloud, 
While the cold winds lift up their voices loud. 
Filling the under world with strainings wild, — 
A tempest lullaby ! In heaps up -piled 
The white snow fills the land, a drapery chaste. 
On mead productive, moor, and rocky waste. 
Echoes the flail from the old bam of thatch. 
The wild duck shelters in the frozen fen, 
The redbreast hops upon the wooden latch, 
And King Frost lords it o'er the icy glen. 
Heap up another log. How sad to be 
Abroad in such a gale on land or sea ! 



FEBRUARY. 



SNOW-drif ts and ice ! Hush'd is the forest-strain, 

Save the small chirrup of the busy wren. 

And, like a monster moaning as in pain. 

The great blast tumbles through the dreary fen, 

Sweeps the bare hill, and groans along the glen. 
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Against the wliite drift on the frozen plain 

The gentle snowdrop rests its di*ooping head ; 

Looking so beautifal, as if it came 

From that dear land where holy angels tread. 

O floweret £Eur, 'mid storm and whirlwind bred. 

White as the cold snow which around thee lies. 

How dost thou tell, when bitter winds are fled. 

Of lovely wildings under genial skies, 

With dew upon their lids, and sunbeams in their eyes ! 



MARCH. 

With fresh gales rushing through the shivering trees, 
Drives crashing March. The white clouds southward fly, 
And up between them shine blue fields of sky. 
The lark's first carol rings among the leas. 
Now search the moorlands for the earliest flower. 
Timidly blushing 'neath the tempest's wing, 
Yiolet and primrose in the shelter'd bower; 
While little lambs are sporting by the spring. 
Beside their teams the merry plough-boys sing. 
Twitter the birds where golden furze-flowers shine ; 
The crocus blossoms in the garden ring, 
And wood and wold are full of lays Divine. 
The hopeful sower sows the precious seed, 
With trust in Heaven, upon the fiirrow'd mead. 



APRIL. 

With one cheek tear- wet, and the other bright 
"With passing sunshine, beauty in her eyes ; 
On her green garments buds of richest dyes ; 
Her fair brow bound with leaflets, in the light 
Winking and shining, like a timid maid, 
Blushing with freshness, seeming half afraid, 
Comes changeful April. Violets fill one hand ; 
And these she scatters o'er the vernal land, 
Studding the hedge-rows by the lone sheepfold. 
And hanging gems in Nature's silent bowers. 
The other doth an urn of waters hold, 
Which, in soft tears, she weeps upon the flowers. 
Cowslip and primrose round her neck are strung. 
And Spring's first notes gush sweetly from her tongue. 



MAT. 



Beaittiful restal clad in freshest green, 

Fragrant with hyacinths and flowerets wild ! 

Of the twelve months, come, let me crown thee queen. 

Lover of murmuring brooks and music mild ! 

The year has not a fairer, lovelier child. 

Now lambs play in the fields with daisies white, 

The cuckoo's voice flows full among the leaves. 

The lark far up is singing out of sight. 

And the glad thatcher whistles on the eaves. 

The robin's nest scarce shows among the moss. 

From hill and valley rings a gladsome lay. 

Which floats, love-laden, over crag and cross, 

And moor, and mead, and hawthom-blossom'd way. 

While Beauty walks the world. 'Tis melody and May. 
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JUNE. 

Gbeen fields and music Like a cheerful bard 

With song surrounded, gpishing where she treads, 

Comes joyous June. The great trees bow their heads 

Full-leaf'd. On cliff and common hard 

Are marks of Summer's fingers. Beauty-starr'd 

Are all the walks of Nature : gentle eyes 

Peer out &om grassy windows, and the skies 

Are bridged with feathery clouds where angels glide. 

Turn we to earth ? The briony and rose 

In the green lane are clustering side by side; 

And clover-scents, in showers, are wafted wide 

By village stile, and where the fountain flows. 

A thousand lyres ring on the gladden'd plain, 

Burst from the woods, and murmur from the main. 



JULY. 



Heat and hay-making ! Through the scented grass 

The sharp scythe rustles, bringing music dear, 

With pastoral echoes, to the listening ear ; 

While, in the sunshine, boy and buxom lass 

Raise clover-ridges. As the gate we pass 

Leading into the meadow, gales of glee 

Come floating breeze-bome over lake and lea. 

Li the tree's shadow stand the panting kine, 

Hambles the angler by the limpid stream : 

The earth is full of charity Divine ; 

Waves the green corn where glancing swallows gleam. 

The lanes are loveliness where fair things dream. 

A mystery fills creation. Earth, and sea. 

And fen, and forest, whisper. Lord, of Thee. 
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AUGUST. 

BiiPE fruits and filberts ! Over all the land 
Tlie hot air travels, bearing music bland 
From shining scythe and sickle. Harvest lays 
Rise where the white com, on a hundred hills. 
In the broad valleys, by the sparkling rills. 
Bends to the joyous reaper ; whilst a haze 
Of insect incense fills the world with praise. 
Wheat- waving August, in thy straw-bright hair 
And leafy zone, with juicy fruitage bound, 
What loveliness can with thyself compare P 
Where dwells a queen so greatly, grandly crown'd ? 
Where'er thou tread'st, the ripe grapes cluster round. 
To Him soars up one universal strain. 
Who gives the early and the latter rain. 



SEPTEMBER. 

Behold the year's fruition ! Hedges high. 

And little mounds, where song-njrmphs shelter shy. 

Are bright with berries. Children shout for glee. 

As the hedge-bramble yields them a rich store ; 

And ruddy apples on the orchard tree 

Hang o'er the stream, or by the peasant's door. 

The com is gamer'd. Down the pensive moor 

The swallows glance and wheel, ere they depart 

For warmer regions : skilfully they dart 

O'er rock and lichen'd ruin. Here will I 

Sit now and watch them. Songs of praise proceed 

From grateful souls, whose hearts are beating high 

By the farm-house on many a shaven mead 

For harvest mercies sent in time of need. 



OCTOBER. 

Bbown leaves and berries ! The eld woods are grand 

With the decay of nature. Traces here, 

Which none but poets can decipher clear ; 

And there are lines by the g^eat Artist's hand. 

A solemn stillness reigns o'er all the land. 

Beside these elms I'll watch the skylark soar. 

Which sings as though an angel met his view. 

The pilgrim pauses on the pensive moor, 

And strains his eyes &r up the heavenly blue. 

Delightful 'tis, as day is waning now. 

And the last wood-bird wheels along the air 

To seek his mate upon the shelter'd bough. 

And spend the night in leafy safety there. 

To muse on Eden with its valleys &ir. 



NOVEMBER. 

Clouds tempest-strided, heavy-sounding rain. 

Wind, daarkness, cold, make up thy dismal train. 

Gloomy November ! How the rivers rise 

And echo through the hollows I Sadly flies 

The last leaf from the forest, whirling round. 

Then hurl'd in anger on the sodden ground. 

Sudden the change ! The flowers are drown'd with tears ; 

The pastoral field-paths, muddy, tempt no more ; 

The plover on the open land appears. 

And little redbreast ventures near the door ; 

The ploughman blows his fingers by his team. 

The farmer's cart rolls rumbling down the moor. 

Books now, and fire, where happy fiEbces gleam. 

And cheerful chat, when day's hard toil is o'er. 
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DECEMBER. 

Like the last prophet, dark December comes, 
Uttering the doom of all things. Hear, my soul, 
And profit by the teacher. List the roll 
Of surging waters. Not an insect hums ; 
Carols no bird ; cold gloom fills np the whole. 
The trees, leaf-stript, lift np their arms in vain 
To catch the struggling sunshine. On their steeds 
The winds are mounted, prancing o'er the plain, 
Then up the hills, then down the vales again. 
Like a tried friend returning through the meads 
He loy'd in childhood, after absence long, 
To cheer us with his converse, even so 
Comes blessed Christmas with its holy song 
To gladden once again this world of woe. 
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ODE L 
THE REV. W. L. THORNTON, M.A. 

Day dawns, noon comes, and night ; 

The sun withdraws from sight ; 
Then mom again ; so weeks and months steal by. 

To year is added year, 

As mortals reckon here, 
And swift as light-shafts do the moments fly. 

And yet, so strange our thought, 

We seem to heed it not. 
Gliding along from early life to age, 

Till at the fountain ; when 

The pitcher breaks, and then 
Our actions cease, on life's all-changing stage. 

Another voice is mute. 

Richer than harp or Inte, 
When Eve, in leafy shades, is dank with dew : 

No river half so grand. 

Flowing o'er rock or sand. 
With modulation ever sweet and new. 
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When first my lyre I found. 

Heard I its solemn sound 
Rising and swelling on my Oomisli moors : 

And I have listen'd long, 

And paused amid my song, 
As if it burst through Eden's golden doors. 



No bard where monarchs shine, 
Dower'd with the gift Divine, 

Trill'd sweeter music than the gifted dead* 
And now, 't is mute, 't is mute, 
Shatter'd the precious lute ; 

The casket broken, and the jewel fled. 



Long'd I, almost with pain. 

To hear that voice again. 
Which fill'd my spirit with a bliss miknown. 

Now, never, never more, 

TiU on the angel-shore 
All sighs are ended, and all tears are flown. 

I cannot hope to hear 

Music so rich and clear. 
Whilst journeying on through scenes of sin and strife. 

In higher regions now. 

With glory on his brow. 
He walks with seraphs, by the Well of Life. 

He g^ve the Giver all, 

Obey'd his Master's call, 
For Jesus Christ his noblest gifts employed : 

Laboured with zeal sublime, 

To hasten on the time. 
When love shall reign, and sin shall be destroy'd. 
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Guided by Him above, 

His pen he dipp'd in love, 
For human weal, by the Good Spirit blest : 

The pulpit and the page 

Did his high thought engage, 
Till oped the door, and he went home to rest. 

Not with long nights of woe. 

By fell disease, and slow : 
But like a bark, when sea and sky are bright, 

He left the mourner's strand 

For Canaan's holy land. 
To meet his Saviour on the shores of light. 

Ai^n'd with bright sword and shield. 

Death met him on the field ; 
And sank the Christian warrior, Sabbath-crown'd : 

Leaving, for friends who sigh, 

This gentle sweet reply. 
Ere broke the silver cord, " Mercies ahoimd I '^ 

|Vom morning's crystal height. 

Streams down the Sabbath light. 
Stirring the waters of his well of love : 

O, day of rest for him ! 

With white- wing'd seraphim 
He doses it, where Jesus reigns above. 

We deeply mourn his loss, 

True bearer of the Cross : 
And, as the tears steal out, we sigh, '' Farewell ! " 

O, He, the Gk>od, the Wise, 

Who took him to the skies, 
For evermore performeth all things well ! 



ODE II. 
JOHN BUDGE, ESQ. 

Full oft are we impresa'd. 

That this is not our rest ; 
Death comes, and cuts our list of loved ones less. 

Once more I feel the blow, 

Once more I droop with woe, 
Another friend has cross'd the wilderness. 

When in my poet-skiff. 

Moored to the flowery cliff. 
Faltering I stood, afraid to leave the land. 

He trimm'd my little sail. 

And bade me trust the gale. 
Pointing to song-creeks on a genial strand. 

And many an isle d bloom, 

Delicious with perfume. 
Discovered I upon the sea of song : 

Realms ringing with delight. 

Flowerets for ever bright. 
And trees than cedars higher and more strong. 

And once, in waning June, 

We wandered 'mid the broom 
Of my dear mountain, cover'd o'er with lays : 

Admiring fern and flower. 

High crag and mossy bower. 
And cave, psalm- written, haunted by the fays. 
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The stream of solemn song, 

Murmuring the pearls among, 
He loved, and treasured up its wealth of sound : 

And poet-notes he heard. 

By Nature's fingers stirr'd. 
Where solitude was ever holj ground. 

And now he 's gone, he 's gone : 

Thus drop they one by one. 
Our early gourds, leaving us lonely here. 

A few rough ridges more. 

And we on Eden's shore 
Shall walk with them, where all is fresh and clear. 



At mom, at close of day. 

On Nature's altars grey, 
In the still wood, where f lisks the sportive hare ; 

Or by the crystal rill. 

Which works the village mill, 
He offer'd oft the sacrifice of prayer. 



As Christ's disciples should, 

He lived for others' good, 
With quiet step pursued the heavenly way : 

Where'er his Master went. 

His pilgrim steps he bent. 
Till what was dark all open'd into day. 

His light of love shone wide. 

The Bible was his guide, 
Jesus his pattern, had he ease or pain : 

How true it is of him, 

Now with the Seraphim 
At God's right hand — ^he did not live in vain ! 
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Like traveller long abroad, 

Now on his homeward road, 
With one dear image burning in his breast : 

Toiling through cold, through heat. 

With weary, way-worn feet, 
Hope-urged ; so look'd he for his heavenly rest. 



To Christ's own cause was given 

What he received from Heaven ; 
His gifts and graces aided Yirtue's right. 

Example, word, and pen, 

Wam'd oft his fellow-men ; 
He woo'd them ever to the world's great Light ! 



Thus walk'd he stage by stage. 

From youth to hoary age ; 
Then fell asleep, fall ripe in well-spent years. 

And now he rests above. 

With Him he long did love, 
Li that dear land where there are no more tears ! 



ODE in. 
MRS. FURSB. 

A BOBIN at our door : . 
The first dry leaves fall sadly on the ground ; 
Autumn comes slowly down the fading moor. 

His brow with berries bound. 



•^^^ 
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Harvest to cheer the eyes, 
On sonny slope, and fair rejoicing glen ; 
Glad idyls, brimm'd with thankfulness, arise. 

From the full hearts of men. 



At such a time came Death, 
And call'd the watcher to the resting- land ; 
Whose vales of greenness, by the eye of faith. 

Through tears she often scann'd. 

She loved her Saviour's name, 
And saw His glory in the simplest flower ; 
And heard His voice, as seasons went and came. 

In Nature's breezy bower. 

All praise she gave to Thee, 
And power, and wisdom, O Thou precious Love ; 
Whose blood was shed to raise from misery. 

And lift mankind above. 



Love-deeds were hers to do. 
Where sickness pined, and poverty was strong 
And with her sacred harp, she waJiFd into 

The land of holy song. 

She prized the poet's page. 
And hung with rapture o'er the solemn lyre. 
Swept by the fingers of the ancient sage. 

Or the more modem choir. 



Even my simple lute 
Had power to please her, when the shadows feQ, 
And Eve stole onward, with her sober suite, 

Closing the floweret's bell. 
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No thought was in my breast 
A few moons since, when in the fading light 
I sat within her home, a welcome guest. 

That I her dirge should write. 

Yet so it is. Replete 
With gifts and graces has she pass'd away ; 
Leaving a blessing in her *' Glimpses " sweet, 

To live for many a day. 



ODE IV. 

EDITH OABKEET. 

Anothek friend is gone. 
Our dearest, kindest one. 

And tears are on the faces of my flock ; 
But Heaven has let her in. 
Where there is no more sin. 

No pale affliction, and no parting elhock. 

Her worth was not in gold. 
Or alms-deeds manifold. 

But in a heart of tenderness and love : 
She sought the home of grief. 
Her presence brought relief. 

And the sad sufferers look'd to Him above. 



She dried the widow's tears, 
Hush'd the wan mourner's fears. 
The orphan smiled* and thanked her for his bread : 
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The hungry bless'd her name ; 
Where'er her footsteps came, 
The light of Charity Diyine was shed. 

Her life was like a star. 

Where drifting icebergs are, 
Fouling its rays upon the track-lost bark : 

So she, with gentle mind. 

Flung sunshine on her kind. 
And woo'd them sweetly to the Gk)spel Ark. 

She cheer'd the heart of Age, 

Tottering upon life's stage. 
And fill'd with gladness Childhood's trusting soul : 

And when, with stealthy stride. 

Death took her from our side, 
Sad tears of sorrow from their fountains stole. 

The Bible was her chart, 

Her Saviour fill'd her heart, 
Heayen was before her, holiness her theme ! 

She bore the fruits of peace, 

Labour'd that strife might cease, 
And flung the lore of truth upon Time's stream. 

No outward bustling show. 

One quiet gentle flow 
Of trust and meekness, life has pass'd away : 

Benevolent to all. 

Heeding the Spirit's call. 
And following the Bedeemer day by day. 

Thus lived she not in vain 
Her life of ease or pain ; 
Then Eden's gates wide-open'd to her sight : 
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Where crystal rivers flow, 
And rills not seen below. 
Winding through valleys where there is no night. 

Do not we ever find 

The gentle and the kind 
Are soonest summon'd from this world of strife ; 

Their great reward to share. 

Where aJl is bright and fair. 
And death is swallow'd up in endless life P 

Farewell, kind friend, farewell ! 

Our loss we may not tell ; 
Thine is the gain for ever, evermore. 

We bow to God's behest, 

Whate'er He does is best. 
And hope to meet thee on the angel-shore ! 



LOST AT SEA. 

IKSCBIBED TO J. CtTLL. 

*' GOOD-BTB, my son ! Jehovah 

Be with you on the deep ; 
He never Imoweth slumber, 

His eyelids never sleep. 
The winds that sweep the waters. 

Are lull'd at His command ; 
As truly on the ocean 

As He is on the land! " 
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The sailor left his mother, 

And tum'd him from the door ; 
And reach'd the anchor'd yessel, — 

She never saw him more. 
For soon the tidings smote her, 

And sorrow much did she, 
like Bachel, in the Scriptures, 

That he was lost at sea. 

How bow'd his stricken parents ! 

His sisters sorrow'd sore ; 
A light had left their dwelling. 

To cheer it nevermore. 
Whether he sank in tempest. 

Or when the gales were free. 
On rock or reef, they knew not. 

Save he was lost at sea. 

And now a voice of mourning 

Is ever on the air ; 
When Summer lists the skylark. 

Or when the boughs are bare : 
A voice with ang^nish laden. 

Wherever they may be. 
Sounding the doleful ditty, 

That he was lost at sea. 



EMILY. 



Hast thou seen a blossom blighted on its stem P 
Rose or lily beautiful P She was one of them. 
Watch'd and nurtured tenderly, yet the fragile thing 
Open'd not in summer suns, fading in the spring. 
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Like a golden snnbeam, from the heights of even. 
So her spirit left her for the highest heaven. 
** Farewell, precious mother ! Dearest, do not weep ; 
Jesus Christ supports me, death to me is sleep ! 

" Anxiously you Ve watch'd me slowly waning here, 
Now the morning breaketh, beautifully clear ; 
Haste I on before you, for a step or two, 
By the gate of glory will I wait for you." 

And a light from Eden rested on her face : 

Earth hath no such brightness ; here it finds no place. 

Farted then the spirit, low the lily bow*d, 

And like Beauty dreaming lay she in her shroud ! 



CORDELIA.* 

Fbom his moor of minerals turning, lingering slow, 
A pale bard descended to the sea below. 
Where he met Cordeb'a standing on the shore ; 
And she bade him welcome to her dwelling's door. 

She had reached her autumn, when life's leaves decay ; 
But content and comfort cheer'd her on her way, 
And her heart was tender as the pulse of Spring, 
When the larks, for gladness, o'er the daisies sing. 

* Mrs. Symons, Bar, Fabnoath. 
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And they talk'd of painters, and of bards the same, 
Who, through tribulation, eam'd the meed of fame, - 
But their chiefest subject was the Saviour's loye, 
And the land of glory in the blue above. 

Came a blast so bitter from the shore of night. 
And it smote Cordelia with a deadly blight : 
" I am waiting for Thee, dearest Lord! " said she ; 
Then the angels row'd her o'er the silver sea. 



Now he feels a presence with him in his woe, 
Watching his song-struggle o'er the world below ; 
But he hopes to meet her in the land of green, 
Where the lakes are crystal, and no blight is seen. 



BIRTHDAY BLOSSOMS 
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BIRTHDAY BLOSSOMS. 



WILLIAM OATOOTT. 

These was a golden time, I ween. 
When ivy bright, or laurel green. 
From woodland copse, or pastoral glen. 
Or hedgerow high, or murmuring fen, 
As birthdays open'd fresh and clear, 
Adom'd the brow of bardie dear. 

These days are gone. The singer now 
Gets scarce a leaflet for his brow. 
No laurels cluster round his head, 
But sorrow's weeds are there outspread, 
Bound by Neglect's cold fingers drear 
Upon the brow of bardie dear. 

Yet he is Nature's fayourite son. 
Her greatest, grandest, choicest one; 
Her mysteries are by him reveal'd. 
Her secrets are by him unseal'd. 
Nor loyes she, 'mid her yotaries here. 
One like her own, her bardie dear. 

She teaches with her flower and weed. 
Her book is more than college creed. 
She rears up poets here and there. 
Like golden ores on flat lands bare. 
With tongues of winds, and brooklets clear. 
She makes her own sweet bardie dear. 



1 I 
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What has the bard to do with schools, 
Or tedious academic rules P 
He finds his idyls where the breeze 
Walks like a prophet through the trees. 
The bud, the flower, the last leaf sere. 
All teach the true-bom bardie dear. 

Were there no lichen'd rock or stone, 
No solemn ruin moss-o'ergrown, 
No village lane, no stream, or rill, 
No footpath winding round the hill. 
No moor where larks delight the ear, 
Small claim had I to bardie dear. 

What taught thee in thy native Wells, 
But Nature's language in her dells. 
On daisy-mead, or hillock's brow ? 
Hence thy sweet lyric " To the Plough," 
Beplete with rural echoes clear, 
Delicious to the bardie dear. 

So let me bind thy brow to-day. 
Not with green laurel, but a lay. 
Which gashes from a grateful heart. 
That takes in song a pleasant part ; 
And wish thee many a tuneful year, 
And crown thee Nature's bardie dear. 



ERNEST AUGUSTUS. 

Pbbttt, smiling, lovely boy, 
Father's darling, mother's joy. 
Full of sunshine, full of glee. 
Let me sing a song for thee. 
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Thon didst first delight my gaze 
In the brown October days, 
When the leaves were falling fast, 
And a dirge was in the blast, 
Por the dark,^ecaying year, 
Soon to slumber on his bier. 

O the gladness of thine eyes 
Haimts me now with sweet surprise ! 
Like a daisy shining low. 
Or a primrose in the snow. 
Day was done, and eve came down, 
Shadowing over tarn and town. 
Hock and river, cliff and clod. 
Wild and wood-brake, sea and sod. 
Enter'd I thy home to see, 
Where a welcome waited me. 
How thj mother bless'd her child I 
How thy father look'd and smiled ! 
How the bard, in words unsaid, 
Heap'd high blessings on thy head ! 

Should the Father of the flock 
Spare thee 'mid disease's shock, 
'Mid the thousand ills that stand 
Thronging thick this under-land, 
Till the sun of manhood shine 
On this beaming brow of thine. 
What of all the treasures here 
Shall I wish thee, darling dear P 
Gold or silver, pearl or gem. 
Wealth or glittering diadem. 
Fame, or equipage and show, 
Thrones and kingdoms P No, O no ! 
But a spirit fhU of love, 
Most of all, to Him above. 
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LAURA. 

What, my bloBsom rich and rare, 
Shall the bard with thee compare ? 
Blue-bellB dangling o'er the loch. 
Hare-bells springing by the rock, 
Roses drooping from the wall. 
Where the summer sunbeams fall, 
White-rimm'd daisies on the lea P 
No, they cannot vie with thee. 

In thy mother's loving sight, 
Thou art like a beam of light. 
Tender, pure, and beautiful. 
With thy Maker's essence full. 
To thy father thou art more 
Than the worth of hills of ore. 
Cheerful brothers welcome thee. 
And thy sisters chant for. glee. 

Winter night and summer day 
Oft have come and pass'd away. 
Since thy parents sought a name 
For their little sweet that came. 
Winning from them many a kiss : 
So a poet gave thee this, 
Little Laura, Laura dear. 
Lent us for a season here. 

Hid in this sweet casket here 
Is a thing than life more dear. 
'T is thy soul, my precious one. 
Which wiU live when pales the sun. 
Nothing will I ask beside. 
Than that Christ may be thy Guide, 
Through this dime of noise and din. 
To that land where lurks no sin. 
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THE PAROCHIAL FESTIVAL. 

EPISTLE FIBST. 

I KNOW not liow this cnstom came 
Which all mj dansmen love to name. 
They've told me by the embers seated, 
Our parish church was then completed ; 
And since that time, when comes the day, 
A feast awaits both old and gay. 
This vague tradition may be true ; 
I Ve seen no record, — pray, have you P — 
To explain the mystery of the matter : 
All haiL, once more, the smoking platter, 
The sirloin rich, and sweet fowl-pie, 
Oook'd in the chimney wide and high ! 
For weeks before the welcome mom, 
The rosy youth and age forlorn, 
And she who sang in woe or weal, 
Whilst turning round her spinning-wheel, 
'Mid shining cans and bucket handles. 
And tin-case where she kept her candles, — 
These chattering ones, for weeks, at least. 
Have preach'd long sermons on the feast. 



* These early rhymes were chiefly ¥rritten for the amasement of 
my brothers, on the clean side of kbelled tea-papers which my mother 



had brought from the shop. 
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And mother, too, kiad-hearted dame, 
Fall fourteen days before it came, 
Invited us to come and take 
A rich repast amid the brake. 
On Friday eve they kill'd the lamb, 
Which in the Bummer miss'd its dam. 
And Jem's grey duck, too, lost its head ; 
It hung up in the pantry dead ; 
A well-fed drake which, by and bye. 
Would make a sweet, delicious pie. 

The lagging morning came, and we 
Met round the old hearth, red with glee. 
To chat, and read, and sing, and rhyme. 
Till came the long'd-for dinner-time ; 
And then, at mother's welcome call, 
We sat within our ancient hall ; 
And, in the not unpleasant clatter. 
Two legs were served upon a platter. 
When father took his usual place. 
Though ill, he rose, repeated grace ; 
And, 'mid melodious murmurs rife, 
I used the keen-edged carving knife. 
what a feast was ours ! A sight 
To fiU Sam Martin with delight. 
Like kings and princes did we dine. 
And water was our strongest wine. 
But mother in the kitchen sat. 
With little birdie and the cat. 
Exactly as she used to be. 
With thought of those across the sea. 



THE FESTAL DAY. 
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THE FESTAL DAT. 



EPISTLE SECOND. 



YotTB letter came on our festal day, 

Wliich was calm and pleasant, like one in May ; 

The little birds trill'd on each hedge and tree, 

And the stream stole by so murmnringly; 

The redbreast sang on our furze-rick eaves, 

And the sparrows chatter'd among the loose leaves ; 

The pert little wren came out from his cell, 

To chirp in the sunlight his ditty so well. 

And it looVd on that morning of which I now sing. 

Although 'mid November, a day in the spring. 

The dinner-time came, and we left our own cranny, 

Clad in our best garments, to go to see granny ; 

Not on the lull-top where we've all been of yore. 

Not on the hill-top, — ^we shall meet there no more. 

Not now at Bolennowe, beneath the tall trees. 

Which whisper strange music when kiss'd by the breeze; 

Not there at the table where Matthew and I, 

Last festival day, fed on mutton and pie ; 

But here in the treeless, blank village of Troon 

We met aU together this feast-day at noon. 

And first we had soup, with some cabbage and bread, 

'T was so good we felt warm from the feet to the head; 

And then came potatoes, O, roasted so nice ; 

And another prime leg, O, you 'd leap for a slice ! 

I know that our Matt would enjoy to be there. 

And, if he 's not alter'd, would put by his share. 

Then came the sweet pie with a crust that would crack 

Almost with an echo — a pleasure for Mack : 

So he ate up his fill, nor deem'd it a sin, 

And afterwards piok'd out his teeth with a pin. 
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Your letter lay there in the midst of the meat. 

And we offer'd it never a monthfcd to eat : 

But, amid all the good things our stomaehs digest. 

We could not help thinking of jou and the rest. 

How pleasant dear mother attended us then I 

Gave apples to Jacob, and herb-ale to Ben, 

Some figs to her grandchild, some currants to Mark, 

And praised little sister until it grew dark. 

I was happy to see her so pleasant and gay, 

For she had been poorly for many a day ; 

And I only desired this one thing at least. 

That you had been with us to share in our feast. 

I have only to add that time rapidly flies ; 

Our loved and our dearest ones fade from our eyes. 

Give my love to my brother, and sweet sister Ann, 

And come home to see us as soon as you can. 



HAT CARRTING. 

I BOSB to-day, put on my hose, 
My handkerchief, and all my clothes ; 
And, with my porringer and spoon, 
I ate my mess of milk. FuU soon, 
With brother Will, a stout young chap, 
We levell'd down the old field gap. 
The horse traced in, and all away 
With forks and rakes about the hay. 
Dad built the load ; we work'd amain. 
Expecting it would shortly rain ; 
Then drove the laden wain along 
With many a shout, and many a song. 
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How fresh the flowers, with dew-drops ed I 
How sang the sky-lark over head ! 
Well, then 'twas who will build the rick? 
Shall Will, or Sam, or Matt, or Dick P 
Or Jem, as he's a clever lad P 
O no, the lot mnst &11 on Dad. 
So he began to work away. 
When we upset the load of hay ; 
Then, turning the red horse about, 
We from the corn-dose hasten'd out. 
And trotted down the narrow lane. 
And soon we had a load again ; 
Threw up the ropes, and driver John, 
With chirp and whistle, drove him on ; 
While mother in the field did stay 
Behind us raking up the hay. 
Ann trod the dry grass on the stack. 
Her hair and bonnet, too, hung back ; 
* And father pull'd with might and main. 
For fear the clouds would pour down rain ; 
And driver John re-loaded quick. 
That soon we built and thatch'd the rick. 



A DOMESTIC PICTURE. 

Jem rose this mom at seven o'clock, 
Put on his waistcoat and his frx>ck ; 
With appetite both quick and keen, 
He ate his breakfast by the screen ; 
And mother thought, and so did I, 
That he to work would shortly hie ; 
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Bat no, he liad a button lost, 

And Jem sat down to count the cost. 

T was late when he began to whine^ 

And Dad and Will had reach'd the mine ; 

So he ooncladed in his ire. 

To spend the morning b j the fire. 

When I came in, smrprised to see 

Poor Jemmy lift his e jes on me, 

" Why don't you go to work, d' ye hear P " 

" T was late," said Jem, " and I sat here." 

And soon we both went out to plough. 

Poor boy ! methinks I see him now 

With t^irfdl eyes and trembling limb ; 

For work will not agree with him. 

Bleak Boreas roar'd with might and main. 

And shook poor Jem through every vein ; 

Hjis cap was pall*d down in his eyes, 

And his thick frock was such a prize. 

With staggering step, and reft of glee. 

He drove the red horse o'er the lea. 

He watch'd the birds that flutter'd near, 

Touoh'd up his cap, distinct to peer. 

And counted clods and bits of day. 

And drove by fits and starts away ; 

So that 'twas hard the plough to guide, 

And let it in the furrow sHde. 

When evening came we finish'd all, 

And led the red horse to his stall ; 

And Jem, within the faggot's gleam. 

Ate up his brown bread, milk, and cream. 
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MAT MOSS. 



A STOBY OP TINTAGBL, 



PART FIRST. 

ARGUMENT. 

Mat's Home near Tintagel — Able to "Walk — His Mother teaches 
him to pray — ^His Childhood — ^The Hazel Wood — Bird-nesting 
— Discovery of old Philip Day — His Conversation with Mat — 
Teaching him to Read — Mat a Sunday Scholar — His Father 
takes him into the Mine — Th'e l^der-box — Early Rising. 
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I look'd through nature for similitudes 

Of perfect beauty> innocence, and truth. 

And fairest imagery around me throng'd — 

Dew-drops at day-spring on a seraph's locks, 

Roses that bathe about the well of life, 

Yoang loves, young hopes, dancing on Morning's cheek. 

Gems, leaping in the coronet of Love." 

FOLLOK. 



On the side of a rongh moiintaiii, a few miles from 
the famous Tintagel, in Cornwall, is a thatched cottage. 
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which has long been inhabited bj a family of miners ; 
and in this old reedy dwelling Mat, the subject of the 
present sketch, was born. The sparrows built their 
nests under the eaves of the dwelling, and the swallows, 
in the long, bright summer, when the murmurs of the 
wild bees were heard among the thyme, sometimes 
alighted for a few moments upon the thatch, then 
dashed away into the dingle, and the dear little red- 
breast sang on the trees of the garden fence. 

What joy his parents felt when little Mat was able to 
walk, and how his mother kissed him when he first 
faltered her name ! As soon as he could speak, she 
taught him the Lord's Prayer, which he would often 
repeat with clasped hands, kneeling by her side. And a 
lovely sight it was when the great sun was wheeling 
down behind the western hills, and their far-off peaks 
were bright with a golden glow, to see that mother and 
chQd with their faces towards the west, breathing their 
evening prayer to the Most High : and those prayers 
were registered in the Book above, and in His own time 
and in His own way the Lord sent answers down. 

Mat grew on, and when he was five years old was able to 
fetch the sheep from the common, or drive the cow to 
watering. Although Mat's father was a miner, yet he also 
held a small farm, which he cultivated chiefly in the morn- 
ings and evenings, with the assistance of his family. Here 
they kept a cow and pig, poultry, and a few sheep, grew 
corn, potatoes, and other vegetables. Pleasant it was in 
the cool of the summer evening to sit on the side of 
Mat's mountain and gaze on the lovely landscape around ; 
pleasant, too, to hear the rush of rivers and the songs of 
the gentle birds. And in this rural retreat Mat passed 
his early childhood and boyhood, and was unspeakably 
happy, attending the cow, watching the sheep, feeding 
the poultry, running on errands for his mother, playing 
with his brothers and sisters, and sometimes fetching 
water for household purposes from the neighbouring 
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well. Mat deai-ly loved the spring-time, when the fields 
were white with daisies, and the youDg lambs were leap- 
ing in the meadows, and visions of far-off glory would 
often fill his mind. 

Mat was now a beautiful boy, with black searching 
eyes, and curly brown hair. At the foot of Mat's 
mountain was a rushy dell, and at the farther end of it 
a thick hazel wood. During the summer Mat would 
often steal down into this valley, to seek for birds' nests 
in the hollows, to watch the spotted trout in the stream, 
to gather wild flowers from its banks, to cut switches of 
the hazels, or listen to the song of the cuckoo among 
the beds of blue-bells. On one occasion he had saun- 
tered into the wood somewhat farther than he was wont, 
attracted by the song of birds, the hum of insects, and 
the peculiar charms of forest life, when, on a seat of 
moss under a large hawthorn, he saw an old man sitting 
down with a book in his hand. His hair was grey, his 
hat had a wide rim, his coat and trousers were of black 
cloth, silver buckles were shining on his shoes ; and when 
he looked up, as he did sometimes, from his book, a holy 
light seemed playing about his face, and rays of benevo- 
lence gleamed in his placid eyes. Mat stood by a little 
rill, which went murmuring on, and watched him for 
some time, afraid to advance towards him. At last the 
old man saw him, and beckoned him to approach, when 
he timidly drew near, holding in his hand a bunch of 
wild flowers. The old man spoke kindly, lifted him 
on the moss bank beside him, and asked him where he 
lived. Mat told him, pointing to the mountain beyond, 
then glorious with fiirze and heather. 

Old Man.—" Canst thou read ? " 

Mat.—" No, Sir." 

Old Man.—" Canst thou not tell thy letters ?" 

Mat. — " No, Sir ; I have nobody to teach me." 

Old Man. — " Cannot thy parents read ?" 

Mat.— « No, Sir." 
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Old Man. — " And do they not send thee to Sunday 
school?" 

Mat.—" No, Sir." 

Almost instinctively this benevolent philanthropist 
felt an interest in Mat, and immediately began to teach 
him the letters of the alphabet. The yonng pupil was 
more apt than might have been expected, and before he 
left that day could master three or four letters. The old 
man bade him come to the wood every afternoon when 
the weather was fine, and he would instruct him in his 
lessons ; " And soon," said he, " I think thou wilt be 
able to read." Mat then tripped to his home with a 
happy heart, and in his sleep that night he had dreams 
of woods, kind old gentlemen, and strange, crooked 
letters. 

Mat told his mother about the old gentleman whom 
he had met in the forest, and she consented that Le 
should go to him every bright afternoon ; for Mat would 
not do anything without the consent of his mother. 
And day by day he came, and day by day he 
made rapid progress in his lessons, so that by 
the end of the summer he was able to read pretty 
well. His kind old friend, whose name was Philip 
Day, not only taught him the art of reading, but 
he also instructed him in the higher knowledge of God, 
of himself as a sinner, and of Jesus Christ, who came to 
redeem the world. Sometimes, as the last song of the 
thrush was trembling through the thicket, and twilight 
was stealing over the forest, they would kneel down 
together in their hawthorn bower, and Philip Day would 
pray that the Gk)od Shepherd would make Mat His little 
lamb, take him into His fold, and feed him with the 
bread of life. And those prayers were not in vain, as 
the reader will discover by and bye. Mat's mother, who 
was very clever at her needle, soon made him a new 
suit of clothes, and he became a scholar in the Sunday 
school. 
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Thus things passed on until Mat was twelve years of 
age, when his father took him to work with him under- 
ground in one of the tin mines of the district, where he 
descended with him in the early morning, and ascended 
with him late in the evening, often tired and spiritless. 
From his little chamber window he often heard the lark 
sing in the summer mornings when he arose from his 
bed, and dressed himself to go to his labour ; but in the 
winter, when the cold winds blew, and all was dark and 
dreary, it was then sad for poor Mat. His father pro- 
cured a light by striking a piece of flint on steel, when 
the sparks fell upon linen burnt into tinder, with which 
he ignited a brimstone match, and with this lit a tallow 
candle. Poor Mat, at the call of his father to get up, 
would often rub his eyes, and wish for a longer sleep. 
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PART SECOND. 

ARGUMENT. 

WiNTSB EreDing — Snow— The Shepherd's Home — Mat's Mother — 
Supper Preparations — ^The Labourer's Return — Mat and his 
Book — Robin Red — His Story — The Sueeessrul Miner — Mat's 
Improvement — Rebecca Kirk — Her Skill — Mat visits her Dwell- 
ing — The Bunch of Flowers — Mat's Usefulness — Rebecca's 
Death. 

" Now, stir the fire, and close the shutters fast. 
Let fall the curtain, wheel the sofa round." 

COWPES. 

It is an evening in winter, the air is bitterly keen, 
and the echoing ground is hard with ice. Dark clouds 
are rising from the north, laden with snow, which is 
just beginning to fail in feathery flakes on village, 
meadow, and distant down. The shepherd has shut up 
his flock in the fold, and now hastens to his home at the 
foot of the hill, with his coat buttoned up to his chin. 
His faithful dog trots on before, with a great deal of 
meaning in his honest face. And now emerging from 
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the dell, and turning round an abrupt comer, he beholds 
the light in his window ; and soon he is sitting by the 
fire, with hia children round his knees. Mat*8 mother is 
quite busy in her cottage on the hill-side, kindling a 
large fire on the hearth ; for she is expecting her son 
and husband from their daily labour in the mine, and is 
anxious to make her home as cheerful as possible, and 
give them a warm reception on this cold night. And 
would it not be a great boon to many a labouring man, 
if his wife would endeavour to imitate the example of 
Mat's mother ? Is not many an honest toiler driven to 
the alehouse, because his home is so untidy, and the 
gossiping wife makes no kind preparation for his return? 
Brightly rises the flame from the clean fireplace ; the 
tea-kettle sings a pleasant song ; the plates and dishes 
are arranged in order on the white table ; puss is sleep- 
ing quietly on the mat ; and now, attired in her clean 
cap and apron, she sits down, awaiting their return. 
Presently the door opens, and in they come, the father 
and his boy. They partake their meal with thankful 
hearts, and are so cheered with this and the kind smiles 
and attentions of the good dame, that they almost forget 
the heavy labours of the day in the sunlight of their 
dwelling. Mat then drew his seat near the fire, took 
down his favourite volume from the shelf, and whilst his 
father was busy repairing the children's shoes, and his 
mother was daniing their stockings, he read aloud, that 
they both might hear. And many a happy evening have 
they spent in this way together. When the storm 
roared, and the snow fell, and the door and windows 
creaked and groaned, Mat drew his seat nearer the fire, 
and the old book then seemed sweeter than before. His 
mother would often say, " You are a good boy, Mat, and 
Grod will surely bless you." 

On the evening to which we have referred, as Mat 
was engi'ossed in t^e middle of his story, a knock was 
heard at the door; and when it was opened, a neighbour 
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entered who was somewhat talked of in the country for 
his mining story-telling, in which he had much expe- 
rience. He was an elderly man, and wore a low poll-cap, 
hobhed boots, and over his coat of bargain was a long^ 
flannel shirt. There was nothing very attractive or 
intelligent in his countenance, saving his shaggy eye- 
brows, and red Roman nose. He seated himself at the I 
end of the deal table near the fireplace, and laying his 
poll-cap on the window-seat, and lighting his pipe, he 
thus began : — 

" I have heard of a poor man, who lived nearly a cen- 
tury ago at the foot of this hill, who had such a notion | 
for mining, that he spent all his substance in sinking 
pits, in order to discover a rich lode. It is said that at 
last he was so reduced, that he sold all his furniture, 
excepting a chair and table, and lived on the coarsest food. 
One day, when he and his little boy were digging just 
where those large rocks are lying at the end of the wood, 
near the great cromlech, which visitors often come to 
see, he struck a vein of mineral with the point of his 
pick, which caused his faee to brighten for joy. Day 
after day it became better and better. Bich men came 
from London to see it, and at last they bought it of the 
old man, for which he realized such a large sum, that 
he was able to ride in his carriage. For a long time 
this was one of the richest mines in the country. It 
extended all along through the wood and the great 
furze common, where some of its refuse-banks may even 
now be seen. I rather think that I am related to this 
successfhl miner. All minerals are wisely hidden in the 
chambers of the earth by the great God of providence, 
so that the speculator may be poor to-day and rich 
to-morrow. Darkness may endure for a season, but 
success will surely come at last to the earnest, honest 
seeker." 

During the recital of this narrative. Mat had laid 
down his book, and was eagerly drinking in the story. 
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He had beard his father talk in a similar strain when 
they were digging together in the darkness of the earth. 
Then old Bobin Red re-lit his pipe, drew a leathern 
girdle tightly around his loins outside his flannel shirt, 
tied down his poll-cap with a string, lit the candle in his 
lantern, bade the family good bye, and trudged towards 
his home through the keen frosty air. But Mat pon- 
dered much on the old man's words, and treasured them 
up in his mind. 

Thus time passed on. Mat labouring with his father in 
the mine by day, and pursuing his studies after his 
work, in the winter season by the old chimney flre, and 
in the summer among the rocks and heather of his 
native cam. There were several young people around 
him about his own age ; but he rarely spent his leisure 
with them, more enjoying himself with his learning. 
His love for his book daily increased, and, what is more, 
his love for his Lord and Saviour, The good old gentle- 
man, Philip Day, who taught him to read in the wood, 
now had him occasionally to his home in the valley, and 
instructed him in the art of writing, and after a few 
months Mat was able to pen a letter to his mother. 
Great was her joy, and great was the joy of Mat, on 
witnessing the reward of his diligent studies ; and even 
his father, who was generally silent on these subjects, 
said it was a wonderful achievement. 

On the opposite side of the mountain was a thatched 
dwelling standing alone about half way down the hill. 
It had only one chimney, two little windows, and the 
door opened in halves. The small garden had a hedge 
around it, on which grew a solitary thorn, and by the 
gate flourished a plant of rue, a herb used for medicinal 
purposes, some choice stalks of wall-flowers, and in a 
little bed a few small leeks and other vegetables. Here 
dwelt the aged widow, Rebecca Kirk, with her cat and 
two goats. Some pewter plates shone on the dresser- 
shelves, the clay floor was swept a^^d sanded ; on the 
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whitewashed wall over the mantelpiece hung a picture 
of Abraham offering Isaac ; the hour-glass stood in a 
frame on the back table, and a peat fire was continually 
bumiDg in the wide chimney throughout the day, and 
sometimes throughout the night. Her snuff-box and 
her spectacles she carried in her pocket, and sundry 
nameless things which delighted the eyes of children ; 
for the little folks sometimes looked in upon her and her 
cat and goats. Rebecca Kirk had been a busy, bustling 
sort of body, and in her lifetime had gained some 
renown amongst the neighbours for her skill in herbs, 
large paper bags of which were hung up inside her 
dwelling, and it is said that she had performed some 
stalling cures. Be that as it may, her time of useful- 
ness in that respect was now almost over ; for Rebecca 
was nearly blind, and her left hand was paralysed. 
True, she was able to sit up on her chair, and could just 
do a few trifles for herself; but when night came, she 
lay down upon her lonely bed with no comforting words 
from the great Comforter in heaven. 

Mat knew Rebecca ; and when he was informed that 
her sight was failing her, and that she was seized with 
paralysis, he used to go over on Sundays to read the 
Bible to her in her home, and tell her of the dear 
Saviour who had revealed Himself to his heart. Young 
he was as an evangelist ; but God often chooses the 
weak things of the world to confound the mighty, and 
light gradually dawned in on old Rebecca's mind. Mat 
sent his little sister to assist Rebecca, and she kept the 
house tidy, milked the two goats both morning and 
evening, kept the peat fire burning on the hearth, and 
often brought her a bunch of wild flowers from the 
hedges or the wood in the valley. O how the sick 
sufferer prized the gentle, fragrant flowers, and thanked 
the youthful giver ! And how she loved to look upon 
them arranged in a glass of water by her bedside! 
Mat's reading- work soon became very pleasant, and was 
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not only made a blessing to Rebecca, but also to himself. 
It was quite interesting to see Mat sitting on a low seat 
by the side of Rebecca's bed, reading to her from the 
Holy Scriptures. She drank in the sweet words of pro- 
mise like a thirsty traveller drinking from a well in the 
desert ; and the tears would sometimes steal from her 
darkening eyes, which she would wipe away from her 
face in her clean handkerchief. And poor old Rebecca 
Kirk grew weaker and weaker, the walls of life's taber- 
nacle were gradually giving way, and her hope in Christ 
grew daily stronger and stronger. 

One summer evening, at the end of July, as she sat 
propped up in bed by pillows, gazing through her small 
Gothic window on the western hills, tinged with gold 
from the sinking sun, she said to Mat's little sister, who 
was like a ray of light beside her, " Tell your brother, 
when I am gone, that his reading the Bible to me has 
been the instrument, through the G(3od Spirit, of saving 
my soul. It was then that I first felt the burden of my 
sins, came to the Saviour, and found pardon and peace 
in Him. I have heard the music of angels to-day, and 
it seemed that the gate of heaven was at the foot of my 
bed. I thought, too, that I saw the faces of my children, 
my partner, and my friends, who have long been laid 
in their graves. Farewell ! I am going to heaven, and 
am saved through your Mat." And then her eyes closed, 
and, like one tailing asleep, she passed away to the 
region of eternal rest. 
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MAT MOSS. 



A 8TOBY OF TINTAGEL* 



PART THIRD. 

ARGUMBNT. 

FuNKAL of Philip Day — Mat a young Man — Emira's Card — H«r 
Home in the Valley — Mat's Admiration — Meets with Emma — 
His Bashfdlness — The pleasant Episode— Happy Journey — 
Wooing Days— Mat's Despondency — Emma's Encomragement — 
Indications of Mineral in the Mine — Perseverpce Rewarded — 
Mat's Success — The Rich Lode — Purchase of House and Fann 
— Marriage — Conclusion. 

" How beautiful the dawning of young love. 
Gilt with the glory of the sun of hope. 
Fresh, Eden-odour'd 1 On the mountain sides. 
In the still vales and hamlets, rustic-robed. 
And clover farms, she lingers, dad in white. 
Amid the ruins of this blighted ball." 

Stort or Carn Brea. 

There is a fiiiieTal in the village. Philip Day, the 
dear old gentleman who first taught Mat to read and 
vmte, is dead, and gone to heaven, and his remains are 
now being borne to the country churchyard. The long 
train passes down the lane on to the resting-place of 
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the dead ; and there are many tearful eyes in that throng, 
and hearts that are heavy with grief; for Philip's hand 
of charity had been open to many, oft^ cheering the 
widow and the fatherless, and causing the mourner to 
rejoice. When the good depart this life, their memory 
is like a well of living waters flowing over a sandy 
plain. Mat attended the funeral, now a young man of 
more than twenty years of age, and often did he lift his 
handkerchief to wipe away the stealing tears. 

In the valley of hazels, at the foot of Hat's mountain, 
dwelt a beautiful maiden, the only child of her mother, 
and she was a widow. Mat had often sat among the 
gorse near his cottage in the ever-soothing twilight, 
listening to her simple carol floating upon his ear. And 
then sensations of peculiar delight would steal over him, 
as if his future destiny were linked with her own. And 
pictures of beauty and blessedness rose up before him 
too holy for pen to describe. Could he win the hand of 
Emma, he should feel poor no longer. Henceforth she 
was ever visioned before him, and shone in everything 
around. Emma was a teacher in the Sunday school with 
which Mat was also connected : and he had sometimes 
overtaken her after sermon, as she walked down the 
village lane with her Bible in her hand. She was some- 
what short of stature, her face was pale, her eyes 
thoughtfal, her dress plain and neat, without tinsel of 
any kind, her chief est ornament was the gem of humility. 
And once, when the cuckoo sang on the branch of an old 
oak by the roadside. Mat's joy was almost ecstatic to 
hear her say, as he passed her, "O, how beautiful!" 
Standing under a tree, he watched her until she was out 
of sight. During the hours of Divine worship, they sat 
near each other in different pews, joined in the service, 
and sang the psalms together. 

Mat and Emma both attended the funeral of good old 
Philip Day, and when returning by the mill. Mat over- 
took her quietly walking on alone. O ! how his heart 
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fluttered, and the blood mounted to his fa<;e ! Several 
times he attempted to speak; but something seemed 
rising in his throat, choking the utterance of his speech. 
Still he kept on by her side, sometimes looking upon the 
ground, and sometimes on the hedges and flowers ; sonae- 
times he would thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
then as quickly take them out again, feel for his hand- 
kerchief, and wipe his heated brow. Poor, poor Mat ! 

Just then a flock of sheep came rushing through a 
fence, and one of them got so near to Emma, that, in 
attempting to escape, her dress became entangled in a 
thorn-bush. Now, Mat, this is your time ! In a moment 
he was beside her. This little episode was quite oppor- 
tune for him. " Let me disentangle your dress, dear 
Emma," said he ; "I am quite annoyed at those sheep 
rushing past us, and causing you such harm." Emma's 
fright was soon over, and she was on the road again 
towards her mother's dwelling. Mat was there also, 
walking more erect, and looking ever and anon with fiice 
of joy upon his fair companion. Now there was no 
lack of conversation, for words trundled sweetly from 
the lips of each : so they walked chatting and smiling, 
till they reached the gate of the garden, where the good 
bye was uttered with a loving shake of the hand. The 
remainder of Mat's journey to his father's home was 
most delightful ; the flowers and fields looked prettier, 
the birds sang more melodious, and the rushing river in 
the hollow re-echoed the name of Emma. That night 
she was with him in his dreams. 

So passed away the autumn and winter, and spring 
found them walking arm-in-arm amid the dear prim- 
roses and banks of violets, as happy as the lark in the 
blue above. Love sat upon their foreheads, and glowed 
in their happy looks. Mat was now a frequent visitor 
at her dwelling, and many pleasant conversations bave 
they had together by the little lamp, — the widow, Mat, 
and Emma. Mat still toiled in the mine ; but Fortune had 
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long been unpropitious ; so that it was with difficulty he 
managed to pay his mother for his bread. Mat was a 
tribnter. A tributer in the Cornish mines is one who 
has so many shillings out of every pound's worth of 
mineral he breaks and sends to the surface ; so that the 
more mineral he discovers, the higher his wages will be. 
The reverse takes place if there is no mineral found, and 
the labourer's earnings are not then sufficient to keep 
off the wolf from the door. But the Cornish mining 
tributer has a noble, persevering spirit, and generally at 
the end of the chapter makes up for all his losses, veri- 
fying the words of old Robin Bed, that darkness may 
endure for a season, but success will surely come at 
last to the earnest, honest seeker. 

Emma knew all this, and often strove to cheer him 
on their evening walk by the river side. ** Do not be 
discouraged. Mat," she would say, " there is a kind Pro- 
vidence over us, and He helps those who help them- 
selves. I have seen the morning dark and lowering, but 
the evening has been clear and cloudless. Better days 
are before you : there is mineral in the rock, and at the 
end of the dark time our good Father in heaven will 
surely guide you to find it. My mother has taught me 
to believe in Him, and not in luck or chance." "But if 
I am poor, and should be long in finding mineral, would 
you forsake me, EmmaP" "No, Mat. Though the 
whole world should frown upon you, yet will not I. 
Poverty and distress would only strengthen my affection, 
and draw me closer to your side. How often do I think 
of you digging down in the earth, when the lark is 
singing over the green rushes, and I am wandering 
solitarily across the moor ! And often, too, I pray that 
the blessing of heaven may attend your labours in the 
mine." No music from timbrel, or harp, or lute, could 
cheer the heart of Mat like those sweet words, as if 
they fell from angel lips. And when again he descended 
into the mine, he worked with an energy unknown 
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before : his toils seemed lessened, and his heart was 
light. 

One day, after working with great diligence, and his 
prospects appearing unnsnally dull, Mat sat down in a 
comer of the pit dejected and disheartened. Galsting 
his eyes on a portion of the rock beyond him, he thought 
he saw some indications of mineral, and hastily snatch- 
ing his pick, he began to dig. In a few hours he dis- 
covered the prize which would ultimately reward him for 
all his losses, lift him above his distresses, and bring his 
Emma to his arms. Delighted, and with eyes brimming 
with thankfulness to the great Giver, he hastened to 
the cottage of Emma, and told her of his success. Joy 
was in that dwelling, and joy was in their hearts, and 
many a silent prayer of praise went up to the Lord on 
high. As they stood in the honeysuckled porch at 
parting, Mat broke the silence, and said, " The time is 
drawing near now when we shall dwell in one little 
nest, dear Emma, as happy as the birds in the wood. 
I remember full well your precious sayings in days of 
darkness gone by, and also your prayers for me. Gk>d 
has heard them; and this kiss seals us one for ever. 
See, the moon is looking down upon us ; and the stars, 
too, are watching U3 in their holy dwellings like blissful 
prophet-eyes. Shall not our days glide on as smoothly 
as the rivulet down our own dear dingle? Tour 
affection shall be rewarded with as much love as man 
can give." Mat's mother and father were also much 
rejoiced at his success. 

Mat now worked early and late; his cell of riches 
became better and better every day, until such a valu- 
able field of mineral was scarcely ever known in the 
neighbourhood. When the time had expired for which 
he had taken it, and the mineral was sent to the sur- 
face, prepared for the market, and sold, it was found 
that Mat was the owner of nearly three hundred guineas. 
With this he purchased a small house and farm in a 
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beautifal rural district, and Emma was soon there, the 
mistress of his home and his heart. One evening, after 
they had been reading a chapter from the Bible, and 
lifting their hearts in thankfulness and praise to the 
good Shepherd for all the blessings He had given them, 
Mat opened his mouth and said, " Truly, my cup is full 
of joy, and life is full of beauty. God has given me 
comforts on every side, and Emma is my crowning rose. 
I can now bless and praise my heavenly Father for all 
the way over which He has led me, and my future is 
the Lord's. This cottage shall often be our sanctuary, 
and the fields our closet, where we will worship God ; 
and our years shall pass away in acts of charity and 
peace. Your soul-inspiring words shall ever be hung 
up in the chamber of my memory : * There is a kind 
Providence over us, and He helps those who help them- 
selves.' " 

The years sped on; the blessing of Jehovah rested 
on Mat and Emma ; sons and daughters grew up around 
their board ; the neighbours were blessed by their 
counsel and their love, and the cause of the Redeemer 
was advanced in the earth. And though theynow sleep 
in the churchyard of their native place, and the green 
grass is on their graves, among the inhabitants of the 
district no memories of the departed are more precious 
than those of Emma and Mat Moss. " Them that 
honour Me, I will honour." 
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** WHY despise the tuneful hard 
Because he 's lowly born. 
And like the robin builds his nest 
And sings beneath the thorn ? " 

— The Mountain Prophet. 

" A PEOPHET is not without honour save in his own 
country, and in his own house." Is it not a mistaken 
notion that we ai'e to look beyond the limits of our own 
horizon for the beautiful or the great either in nature 
or art, while, in the former case, we have sweeps of 
scenery unrivalled and unequalled, perhaps, even beside 
our own dwelling ; and, in the latter instance, men of 
sterling worth whom, because of their familiarity, we pass 
by and almost ignore? How sad to think of Chat- 
terton, the " marvellous boy," neglected by his country- 
men and unappreciated by his neighbours, thrust from 
the loved scenes of his early days, and the inspirators of 
his wondrous genius, dying of hunger and poison in the 
darkness of a London garret, whose boy-monument now 
frowns down upon the great smoky city! Had the 
hand of sympathy been timely extended to him, who 
knows how bright a future would have opened for the 
boy-bard ? Think of Otway, the true-born poet, so far 
allowed to perish with hunger, that at last he is suffo- 
cated whilst eagerly eating a piece of bread ! Think of 




minstrels, painters, sculptors, mechanics, and geniuses 
of every name, travelling in lowly robes, neglected and 
forlorn, winning no attractions in their native place, 
but who, notwithstanding, have been the channels of 
untold blessings to mankind. 

Here is a little lane, narrow and twisted, but very 
beautiful. The hedges on each side are covered with 
briony, and on their tops are hawthorns where the 
thrush sings to the rising sun. Let us gather a few 
of the wild hyacinths that smile among the leaves, and 
loiter lovingly down its gentle descent, till we reach its 
end in the hollow. On one side is a farmyard gate, and 
on the other a stile leading into a meadow, in which, 
surrounded with ancient trees, is an antique dwelling, 
where, for almost half a century, has dwelt a rural bard 
surrounded with his happy household. He has long 
wooed and won the muse; his genius, dedicated to 
holiness and heaven, has called forth the admiration of 
the great and good, and his lays have been lauded in all 
lands. Strangers visit him from many quarters, and 
the titled of the earth delight to do him honour. But 
he has no large stores of silver and gold, and the 
inhabitants of his own immediate neighbourhood dare 
not believe him great; and they pass and repass his 
genii-haunted dwelling like the dwellings of the multi- 
tude. And when he walks among them in all humility 
and love, with the angel of thought on his counte- 
nance, and the speech of simplicity upon his tongue, 
they see no shining stars in his mantle, and believe him 
to be formed of the same clay as the crowd. It is easy 
for them to conclude that great men do exist in far-off 
places; but that he, born in a cottage, trained in a 
village school, whose father and mother descended from 
the peasantry of the glen, that he is great is too much 
for their narrow souls. They know not his mission, and 
they know not the man. 

Whilst this is the case in his own home circle and 
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among the dwellers of his native meads, in a distant 
country villa a group is assembled by the fireside 
reading his precious lays. As they read of hill and 
vale, and flower and forest, and deeds of love, and tales 
of heroic chivalry, and human life beautified with the 
meekness of the Gospel, and the weaiy oppressed 
pilgrim falling asleep in Jesus, and passing away to the 
land where shadows fell not, and the song of the blessed 
is heard for ever ; as they read all this in numbers as 
musical as the gush of morning, they long for a sight of 
his face, and bless him as one of the benefactors of his 
race. He is "not without honour, save in his own 
country, and in his own house." 

Travelling down the valley among the country huts, 
far away from his native place, is a wandering musician 
clad in modest plaid, bearing his pastoral pipe in his 
hand. He pauses beside a well where the damsels 
come with their pitchers, and the ploughboy with his 
master's team, and the milk-maid with the cows to 
watering; where old men cluster under the shady 
trees to rehearse the news of the day, and the young to 
invoke bright visions of sunny landscapes which adoiTi 
the map of the future ; and here he awakens his melodies, 
which, though wild as the winds that waft them, are 
withal replete with wondrous power. Hark ! how the 
magic strains rise and swell upon 'the breeze; now 
sweeping up the hill-side with solemn tread, now 
trickling along the tree-tops, like the breathing of a 
dear child's evening prayer. Young and old, man and 
matron, are delighted; their thoughts are borne tD 
regions where song and poetry dwell, where peace 
reposes under clustering grapes, and they hoard up 
sweetness to comfort them for many days. And as he 
passes away from their midst, lost amid the firs of the 
forest, their prayers rise up to Heaven on behalf of the 
wandering musician. 

Wherever he goes, whether in the hall of the noble. 




the palace of the prince, or the lodge of the labourer by 
the road-side, whether he pipes in the streets of the city, 
or amid the fragrant clover and corn of the country, 
where the robes of Nature are never soiled with the 
sulphur of the manufacture, he is hailed with blessings 
and benedictions as one of the rarest children of eartii. 
But by the river side where he was born, and in the 
hamlet where he played in boyhood, in the dells where 
he spent his youth, learning the notes which fell upon 
his ear from the lyres of fen and forest, and among his 
unlettered, unmusical kinsmen and neighbours with 
whom he had long toiled hard for the bread which 
perisheth, his delicious melodies have no charm; and 
the music of his lute swells away ill waste upon the aii*. 
He is "not without honour, save in his own country, 
and in his own house." 

In yonder hamlet is an artist whose productions are 
the admiration of all. In that village he was bom, in 
that village he has lived, and planned, and prospered, 
until the great and gifted receive him as a precious 
legacy from Heaven. The rocks and rivers, hills and 
heights, and sweeping landscapes of his native place are 
the subjects of his study, until they glow upon the 
canvas like real living existences. They slowly win 
their upward way, and at last adorn the castles of 
chieftains, and the palaces of kings. They bring 
pleasure and delight to multitudes, and monarchs vie 
with each other in weaving a fame- wreath for his brow. 
His name is deeply engraven on the bead-roll of the 
great, and the trumpet of honbur delights to dwell upon 
his deeds. The traveller under the trees of the tropics, 
or by the snow hills of the northern clime, the miner in 
the darkness of the earth, the watchman on the lonely 
tower, the mower in the field of fragrant hay, the 
weaver at his loom, and the sailor on the vessel's deck 
surrounded with a wall of blue, all, all have heard of 
the artist, and have wondered at his magic power. But 
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he passes up and down in the vicinity of his native 
village, where he has acted and achieved so nobly, like a 
beast of burden ; and his great heavy clansmen know ( 
not and dare not believe that a genius is among them. 
He is "not without honour, save in his own country, 
and in his own house." 

Shall we pass over this stile by the side of the wooden 
gate, and pursue our way along the path through the 
meadow leading to the village church P Hark ! how the 
sounds of the bells in the old tower steal solemnly 
through the trees, and die away in the distant valleys, 
as if they uttered in the listener's ear, " Oome and 
pray!" And many are hastening up to the place of 
prayer ami4 the solemn peal, clad in their Sunday 
vests: old men with grey locks, resting upon their 
staves ; and dames in plain attire, with thoughts roaming 
among the fountains of the spirit world; young men j 
and maidens with faces beaming with the sun of hope, 
and little children with smiles upon their cheeks as 
beautiful and fresh as the flowers which they pass in 
the hedgerows. Some go there with sorrow in their 
heart, athirst for the fountain of joy. Some go there 
with praises in their soul for the bounties of the great 
King bestowed upon them. Some go there weary and 
heavy laden, desiring to be guided into the region of 
rest. Some go there with tears of sadness upon their 
eyelids, praying that the great Healer would wipe them 
away ; and some go there, perhaps, merely to pass an 
hour with no definite object before them. 

And now we are assembled in the great congregation, 
the bells have ceased their pealing, the tones of the 
organ have lifted our aspirations to the lutes of the 
loved in heaven, and the hymn of thanksgiving has 
ascended to the mercy- seat from hearts and voices 
uniting in the solemn service, when the minister pours 
forth his earnest petitions, and then addresses the 
audience in tones of impassioned beauty. He speaks of 
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the wanderer in this world of sin, and the doom that 
awaits the unretnming. He speaks of the moral law 
which we all have broken, and the heavy penalty that 
hangs over the nnforgiven. He speaks of the love of 
the Father in Jesus Christ, by which the whole world 
is reconciled to God. He speaks of the compassion of 
the Saviour who died on the cross for sinners, and who 
tasted death for everj man. He invites them to exer- 
cise feith in Him whom the Father hath raised from the 
dead to intercede for the children of men. He speaks of 
His great compassion for the widow and the fatherless, 
for the feeble in faith, and the mourner in Zion. He 
speaks of his sympathy for the sorrowing, His strength 
for the aged and afflicted, that He leads the weak with 
His own hand, and carries the lambs in His bosom. 
He speaks of the kingdom of the blessed in the land of 
angels, and the city of righteousness with its streets of 
gold. And as he speaks with gentleness and affection, 
all hearts are won, and the name of the Saviour is 
magnified. The windows of heaven are opened, and the 
blessings of the Covenant are showered into broken 
hearts. The Holy Spirit is present to wound and to 
heal, to kill and to make alive. The weary wanderer is 
reclaimed, the mourner is comforted, the feeble-minded 
rejoice, the wavering are established, and rich and poor 
unite in thanking the great Head of the Church, and in 
calling down blessings upon their minister. But far 
away across the fens, among his own people, his faithful 
ministrations fall almost upon heedless ears. He is 
" not without honour, save in his own countiy, and in 
his own house." 

And now let us turn to the record of the blessed 
Jesus Himself, who uttered the memorable words at the 
head of this essay, and review a few scenes in His life- 
walk, who " came unto His own, and His own received 
Him not." 

The peaceful Sabbath has once more dawned upon the 
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world : its sacred quiet is felt in the cessation of toil, 
and the shutting up of business, in the city of Nazareth. 
This is the place where the Saviour was brought up ; and 
here He is once more in the morning of His great life of 
charity, standing up in the synagogue to read to tbe 
people. And as He reads of Himself as the Preacher of 
the Gospel to the poor, the Healer of the broken- 
hearted, the Deliverer of the captive, the Recoverer of 
sight to the blind, and the Liberator of them that are 
bound, the audience are filled with wonder at the 
gracious words which proceed out of His mouth. But 
He had grown up in humbleness and meekness among 
them, they had known Him when a child in the poor 
home of the carpenter, and so they sneeringly inquire 
whether He is not Joseph's son P And then He opens 
before them the secrets of their hearts : — " Ye will 
surely say to Me this proverb, * Physician, heal Thyself.' 
* We have heard of Thy fame in Capernaum, and the 
mighty miracles performed therein ; and now manifest 
a similar power in Thine own country.* * But I tell you 
no prophet is accepted in his own country.' In the time 
of great famine, when the rain-drops were shut up in 
the hot heavens for three years and six months, Elias was 
not sent to any of the widows of his own people in Israel, 
but unto the poor woman of Sarepta, a city of another 
nation. And many lepers were in Israel in the time of 
Eliseus the prophet, but they came not to this humble 
man; and none of them was cleansed saving Naaman 
the Syrian.'* These truthful words filled all the congre- 
gation with wrath; and rushing up they thrust the 
Holy Jesus out of the city, and forced Him to the brow 
of the overhanging hill, that they might cast Him down 
headlong. But while they clamoured with uplifted 
hands and voices for His blood, unharmed and 
' unscathed He, passing through the midst of the 
ruthless mob, went His way. 
By the pool of Bethesda lies a poor man who has 
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been afflicted for thirty-eight years. He waiteth for the 
moving of the water by the enow- winged angel; but, 
hitherto, he has lingered and waited in vain, for others 
have stepped in before him, losing all their diseases ere he 
could reach the rim of the pool. In the calm of the 
holy Sabbath he is seen by the loving Saviour, who bids 
him, in thrilling tones, take up his bed and walk. And 
immediately his malady departs, his stiffened limbs 
become pliant, the rush of health is in his being, a song 
of praise is in his soul; and, taking up his couch, he 
goes singing on his way. And when the Jews heard it 
was Jesus who had thus wonderfully healed the poor 
man on the Sabbath day, giving him health of body, 
and soundness of soul, by the word of His mighty 
power, they sought to slay Him, and dye their wicked 
hands in His blood, saying. He had a devil, and was 
mad. And they took up stones to bruise the Lamb of 
God to death. But again unhainned He passed through 
the midst of the savage clamourers, who were utterly 
powerless to bruise a single hair on His holy head. 

Under the leafy palms by the roadside is a poor man 
who has been blind from his birth. He has never seen 
the sweeping rivers, the shadowy trees, the green grass^ 
bii-d or flower, the earth or sky, the face of his mother 
or his friend. Cheer up, poor aged blind one! thy redemp- 
tion is near : behold, thy Deliverer cometh, to give light 
to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death. 
Christ spits on the ground, makes clay of the spittle, 
and then anoints the eyes of the blind man with the 
clay. At the command of the Saviour he washes in the 
pool of Siloam, and his dark orbs are instantly filled 
with glory; and visions of untold loveliness glow, for 
the first time, on his enraptured gaze. O, how did he 
thank the Healer ! and how did' he embrace his father 
and his mother, and what words of richest import did 
he pour into their ears ! When critically questioned by 
the Pharisees, he acknowledged that he was bom blind, 
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and that Jesua Christ of Nazareth had opened his eyes. 
Then the dear Saviour told them that He was the Grood 
Shepherd who had come to give His life for the sheep. 
And again thej condemned Him as being in leag^ue 
with Satan; and took up stones to kill Him, but Se 
escaped out of their hand. 

We trace Him throughout His career of meekness, 
benevolence, and love, walking up and down on His 
mission of charity, healing the sick, feeding the hungry, 
raising the dead ; and the cold echo followed the Lowly- 
bom from the manger to the tomb, "Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth ? " And by and bye the 
rabble prevailed : with swords, and staves, and treach- 
ery they took Him, and dragged Him to Pilate's bar, 
and from thence to the cross on Calvary. O, think of 
His agony in the Garden, of His thorn-crown in the 
scoffers' hall, of His mock sceptre and robe, of His 
taunts and buffets from the roaring crowd, of His nailed 
hands and bleeding feet, of His startling prayer at the 
death-hour, of the black heavens and the shrouded sun, 
of rent rocks and graves and sheeted dead, and exclaim 
with him of old, " Truly this persecuted One is the Son 
of God." Yes, poor despised traveller on the up-hill 
road, this persecuted One now lives in heaven to inter- 
cede for the sorrowfal, neglected child of holy genius in 
tears! Look up to Him, listen to His loving voice, 
press onward in the path of duty ; and let the words of 
the Man of Sorrows nerve thee for the storm-path of 
life, and ring like echoes of hope in thy ears, till at last 
the battle is won, and the port of peace is gained. " A 
prophet is not without honour, save in his own country, 
and in his own house." 

THE END. 
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" In many parts of * A Story of Carn Brea/ the reader enconnters 
the same simplicity of thoup;ht and gracefulness of expression which 
made us call attention to the earlier publications of the Cornish 
miner. As a writer of verse, John Harris has earned a place by the 
side of Robert Bloomfield."— 7%^ Jthenaum, May ^th, 1863. 

"Me. Harris still delves successfully in the golden mines of 
fancy. His * Story of Carn Brea ' is pleasant reading, and some of his 
Minor Poems are of charming sweetness and simplicity." — The 
London Quarterly, July, 1863. 

" There is a power and a pathos in these poems which has not 
only delighted, but captivated us. There is a charm runs through 
these pages, which increases and deepens as we advance in the 
perusal of the work. The introductory sketch of biography will pre- 
pare the reader for the better appreciation of the entertainment 
awaiting him — * Carn Brea,* in five books, a very touching narra- 
tive of Cornish life, with all its sad trials, bereavements, and benevo- 
lent episodes. The Essays have reminded us more than once of the 
style and manner of Washington Irving, which they are not unlike. 
In sentiment they are as lull of poetry as his verses ; indeed, poetry 
seems to be his nature, in spite of himself he must write poetry. 
His Minor Poems and Early Effusions will win for themselves much 
public favour, whilst his Poetical Epistles manifest the power of 
home sympathy, and the tenderness of love blended with the genius 
of the true poet. * In Memoriam ' includes tributes to the memory 
of the late Prince Consort and three humbler persons ; but all alike 
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genial and natural, without any false praise. We give the book a 
hearty welcome, and pray God's blessing on the excellent author. 
As an incentive to entourage young |ieople, who have to struggle 
with the toils and duties of daily life, to cultivate their mental tastes, 
this volume offers more than usual attraction ; and we hope it may be the 
means of stimulating many to increased efforts in trying to do good 
to others, even thongh the task be one of daily upward toil and 
ef[oTt."—The Wesleyan Times, May 1 IM, 1863. 

*' Mb. Habbis is well known, and a deserved favourite. There is 
genius within him, and, what is better still, there is the knowledge of 
the irnth. The volume presents a large amount of variety, both in 
prose and verse ; and had it been written by some glittering occupant 
of the high places of the earth, it could scarcely have failed to 
attract notice and secure a measure of fame. It is a book of life as 
it appears to the author, who has made an accurate transcript of his 
impressions, which he has presented in the shape of essays, epistles, 
and early effusions. The book is a very readable one.*' — TAe 
Christian Witness, September, 1863. 

" A CORNISH POET. 

" This self-taught scholar and genuine poet comes before the public 
with a new volume. We can say of John Harris, what can be said 
with sincerity of few modern verse-makers, that it is a pleasure to 
meet with a book from his pen. His style is so fresh, vigorous, 
and free from ostentation, his knowledge of the subjects he takes in 
band so complete, and his descriptions of Cornish scenes and in- 
cidents so hearty and graphic, that it is impossible to avoid being at 
once fascinated and instructed by the pages in which he has chosen 
to treat of such matters. 

" llie longest poem in the volume, that entitled * Cam Brea,' is 
simply a number of true stories drawn from the lives of the hardworking 
inhabitants of the Cornish mining districts, told in blank verse, and con- 
nected by the descriptions of the people and objects among which the 
poet has spent his life, given with a loving fidelity, which, even were it 
attended with less genuine inspiration, could not fail to charm be- 
cause it is so obviously true. No greater proof could be given that, 
in aiming to be a poet, John Harris has not mistaken his vocation, 
than the fact that his muse has been awakened to utterance by the 
homely circumstances and scenes of his own immediate neighbour- 
hood. Like David Gray, the gifted author of 'The Lnggie,' he 
hafi looked upon his native hills and moors with the eye of irradiat- 
ing genius, and has found that the moon's beams shining upon some 
deep tarn could make as fine a picture, the kindly oflSces of some 
village Samaritan, exercised on behalf of a starving family, as moving 
a tale, as any legend of the heroic ages sketched for his tiieme by the 
bard whose lyre has been tuned amid the influences of a dassical 



edacation and a life of luxnrions leisure. Onr author of ' Cam 
Brea' is, however, never incited to bitterness either by the mis- 
fortanes of others, which stimulate his compassion and inspire his 
song, or by the obstacles which a life of toil, and perhaps of some 
privation, throws in the way of the pursuit of his cherished studies. H is 
poems all overflow with grateful appreciation of the good gifts that 
fall to his share, and cheerful contentment under such evils as he 
may be destined to experience. Who can read a passage like the 
following, without being at once made wiser and happier thereby ? 

* How many mercies meet me on my way,' &c. 

" John Harris is sincerely and devoutly religious. Hence, taken in 
connexion with the blessing of a mind in which sound common 
sense sits ever side by side with poetic inspiration, the reason of his 
almost uniform cheerfulness. When writing on sacred subjects, his 
verse occasionally assumes a fervid, and even lofty, character, which 
leads us to believe that our modem hymnology will yet be indebted 
to his pen for some of its brightest ornaments. The subjoined is 
appended, both on account of its quiet and almost childlike beauty, 
and because its length is more suited to our columns than many 
equally good specimens of a similar tone. 

The morning sun illumed the castle's crest,' &c. 

" We will give one other extract, choosing it from among the 
shorter poems, almost all of which are inspired, either by familiar 
natural objects, or events of domestic interest. The following piece 
describes the hundred attractions which the poet discerns in his 
native * Village Lane.' 

" llie (Essays) manifest a habit of thought very rare in a man of 
their author's class and associations, and will be read with pleasure 
and profit. The book taken as a whole will amply sustain the re- 
putation already won by its author and, so far as the public pre- 
viously unacquainted with his name are concerned, will awaken a 
feeling of hearty regard and admiration in the mind of every reader 
who can sympathize with genius in its conquest of external difficulties, 
or respect the noble independence of one who, holding literature as 
his darling pursuit, is content to follow it in the intervals snatched 
from hard striving for the meat which perisheth, and as the dearest 
reward of long days spent in a literal carrying out of the stem 
decree, that man shall live by the sweat of his brow." — '/he Dial, 
1863. 

*'Tre name of John Harris is well known. The story of 'Car 
Brea ' is a handsome volume of miscellaneous writings, prose and 
poetic. To have written at all in the vocation followed by John 
Harris for so many years, affords proof of an original and active 
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mind . to write so well indicates powers of no common order, and a 
training of those powers as conunendable as it must have been 
diligent. Whoever has climbed Cam Brea will understand the 
source of the poet*8 inspiration; those who have not will catch 
something of it as they read the free, fresh utterances of thought and 
feeling embodied in the present volume. The following is a pleasing 
tribute to good Prince Albert : — 

' Muffle thy chords, my harp : England's dear Qneen/" &c. 

^The Bond of Brotherhood, May, 1863. 

" John Harpis is one of those self-educated poets who owe very 
little to academic instruction, and much to their intense love of 
nature. His productions bear the true and unmistakeable stamp of 
inspiration and genius. No person can peruse the simple and 
touching ' Story of Caril Brea* without feeling convinced that Mr. 
Harris is as true a poet as John Clare, Thomas Miller, and other 
cliildren of the coy but witching muse. Poetry breathes in every 
line of the tale. In that calm contemplative love of nature which 
distinguishes the poetry of Cowper and Wordsworth, our poet is 
indeed rich. The solitary nature of his occupation, amid the wild 
and rugged scenery of Cornwall, appears to have quickened his per- 
ception of the slightest detail belonging to the landscape : hence, the 
photographic fidelity of his poetic descriptions. We may well feel 
proud that the ranks of .our toilers contain such men, who pre an 
honour, not only to their class, but to their country. John Harris 
is no weak-minded sentimentalist, morbidly brooding over fancied 
wrongs ; neither is he one of those hot, fiery partizans whose ideas of 
liberty consist in denouncing all who presume to differ in opinion 
from themselves. He is a good, hopeful, and earnest thinker, 
imbued with true Christian principles, and whose principal aim in 
life appears to consist in performing his duty alike to God and man. 
The present volume displays a more vigorous and matured tone of 
thought than its predecessors, and proves the rapid development of 
the higher qualifications possessed by the poet. The ' Story of Carn 
Brea ' abounds with beautiful passages, one of which we quoted last 
week, — the touching lines in which Mr. Harris incidentally alhides to 
the bereavement of our still sorrowing Queen." — The Lincolnshire 
Chronicle, May 22nd, 1863. 

" John Harris has already achieved such a wide-spread reputation 
that little of introduction is needed in noticing his ' Story of Cam 
Brea.* The author in his preface again claims for himself the meed 
which has already been granted him of originality and simplicity ; 
and in these qualifications, he fully maintains his reputation. There 
is a freshness about them which cannot fail to rivet the attention of 
the reader ; and in some portions they attain an elevation of thought 
and expression worthy of almost any poet of the past or present. 
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To prove bow great he can be, we quote the following exquisite 
passage from the principal poem in this volume. It proves that, 
like the rich lodes which strike far down into his native mines, the 
silver vein of poetry courses deep within the author's heart, to be 
brought to light, not by means of the rough pick and well-laden 
bucket, bat by the facile pen and well-covered paper : — 

' 'T was summer-time : the sun was on his march,' &c. 

We feel sure we can give no stronger recommendation of this 
volume than the passage we have just quoted. Its beauty is not 
comparative, it is as worthy of a laureate as of a miner." — The 
Western Morning News^ June hth, 1863. 

"OUR WAYSIDE POETS. 

** If is not because Mr. Harris is a miner that we feel attracted 
towards his productions, but because they contain the elements of 
all that is beautiful and noble in poetry ; and when we afterwards 
learn that they arc the compositions of a self-educated working man, 
it is impossible to restrain a feeling of admiration at the successful 
manner in which he has triumphed over the difficulties of his con- 
dition. John Harris is a true poet of the people. Such men as he 
are bom to sing ; and sing they must, whatever their fate may be. 
Whether his compositions are penned by the dim uncertain rays of 
the Davy lamp, or in the rich sunshine on the breezy moor, they 
possess a charm peculiarly their ovm ; and repeatedly afford traces 
of that Divine inspiration without which no man can rise above the 
level of a Tupper, although he Qiay descend to that of a Close 
With the intuitive perception of a true genius, John Harris took the 
wild rugged scenery which surrounded him, and reproduced its 
hidden charms in verses which would do credit to a Wordsworth. 
Indeed, in some respects, the muse of the Cornish miner may be 
said to be superior to that of the Rysdale bard. It is truthful and 
sincere. There is no fictitious sentiment in the poems of Harris. 
His nature is too honest to descend to hypocrisy ; and we like him 
as much for his earnestness of purpose, as for the calm simple 
beauty of his verse. Many of Mr. Harris's best compositions have 
been inspired by the strength of his affection for the helpmate who 
has made his home a * melodious word.* The strain of manly 
dignity and pure, religions feeling which blends with the rich 
imagery of the muse of the Cornish miner is no less remarkable 
than encouraging. 

" John Harris is a representative man. He is a faithful type of 
that order whioh has done so much in producing a feeling of respect 
for the working dasses of the present day.* He is a specimen of 
what they might be, of what they may become. Had he lived a 
hundred years earlier, we should have found his works in every 
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library ; but even now they are slowly working their way into every 
borne where the name of a poet is an ' open sesame* His simple 
history alone would suffice to render him a favourite. His life has 
been one of hardship. At nine years of age he was taken from the 
vilWe school, and sent forlh to earn his daily bread. At twelve he 
commences work in the mine ; and, after a time, comes the period 
when he feels the strange, mysterious impulse within him which 
bids the flowers to bloom with redoubled beauty, renders the wild 
mountain scenery replete with a stranger grandeur, and invests the 
simplest object with a fascinating charm. The boy-miner has 
become a poet. Henceforth he struggles onwards ; and, despite the 
remonstrances of well-meaning but timid counsellors, boldly pursues 
his way, turning neither to the right hand nor to the left, until, 
after years of toil, his voice becomes heard above the noise of the 
multitude; and Cornwall flushes with pride to hear one of her 
humblest children honoured by his countrymen with the name of 
* poet.* 

" Mr. Harris has published several volumes of verse which have 
been reviewed very favourably by the London and Provincial press. 
' Carn Brea ' is a poem of considerable merit and power, well sus- 
tained, and replete with thought and manly sentiment. It is 
pleasant to hear our poet sing such strains as that of the ' Cornish 
« hough,' the spirit of which reminds us of Bryant. It is to be 
hoped that he will be accorded something more than fame, that he 
may be enabled to obtain some position where his abilities may be 
rendered remunerative to himself, besides affording pleasure to 
others." — The National Magazine^ July, 1863. 

" ' Burns o'er the plough sang sweet his wood-notes wild, 
And richest Shakspeare was a poor man*s child.' 

** Mr. Harris is known to us. His gold has already been stamped 
as of true ring at the mint of public opinion, and the volume before 
us contains some well and carefuUy-written essays, in addition to the 
musical outpourings of the poet's heart. The volume opens with a 
few glimpses of the poet's early life, and shows that though he may 
not have been 

* Cradled into poetry by wrong. 
And learn'd in suffering what he taught in song,' 

he must have felt the world cold, hard, and callous, as he grew up, 
comparatively neglected, to a life of toil, which is embodied in the 
* Story of Carn Brea,' and which extends over several books. We 
may instance the ' Hartley Hero,' as an instance of how the fearful 
mining calamities are regarded by those who daily dig in the bowels 
of the earth. We shall, no doubt, meet Mr. Harris again ere long, 
and in the mean time we cordially recommend the volume to all who 
are not only fond of true poetry, but who fed a delight in eneou- 
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raginp; talent wherever it may be fonnd." — The Royal Leamin//ion 
Spa Courier and Wartoicktkire Standard, April 29M, 1865. 

"John Harris is an original and devont thinker, and can speak 
oat the thought that is in him with simple, unadorned eloquence. 
This volume is the fourth that he has given to the public, and 
althougli his fame has not penetrated to these northern parts, there 
are not a few in England who admire the utterances of his fervid 
genius. He is, it is true, an untutored genius, so far as a systematic 
course of training goes ; but it is long since high buthority laid it 
down as an axiom that poets are bom, not made : and when early 
opportunities of mental culture have been wanting, there is the more 
striking testimony to the richnef^s of the native soil that is capable, 
nnadorned by art, of yielding so many varied and pleasant fruits. 
In *A Story of Cam Brea,' the adventures of a Comish miner are 
recited in blank verse. In reading it over, we unexpectedly came 
upon a dozen lines which we once heard quoted in a Missionary 
sermon with telling effect. 

* If I die 
On some lone crag, alone, and hunger- pierced, 
I '11 breathe the name of Jesus,' &p.. &c. 

A number of other pieces follow, all of which are marked by good 
taste, a lively fancy, and trae poetical talent. The Essays are well 
written, and are in every respect creditable to the author." — The 
Elgin and Morayshire Courier, June %4th, 1804. 

'* The pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, the power of will 
and genius to overcome apparently insurmountable obstacles, was 
never more fully illustrated than by the life and works of John 
Harris, Comish miner and poet. We have before us the fourth 
volume by this extraordinary man, all of which prove him to be a 
man of strong and original genius, — a man really endowed to no 
ordinary extent with the * virion and the faculty Divine.' We have life, 
and truth, and nature in these poems : the author speaks from his 
heart, and therefore reaches the heart of his readers, and it is really 
a pleasure and a profit to read his works. 

" In a modest introduction called * Peeps at a Poet,* Mr. Harris 
relates the story of his life, from his birth in 1820, * in a straw- 
thatched, boiilder-built cottage, with bare rafters and clay floor,' 
locally known as the ' six chimneys,' on the top of Bolennowe Hill, 
Camborne, Cornwall, to the present undecipherable time, when he 
faithfully work^ as a Scripture reader at Falmouth. Like most men 
who have made for . themselves a name in the world, he seems to 
have received his early bent from, and to be indebted mostly to, his 
mother. He is taught to read ; but at nine goes to the field to work 
for his daily bread, and at twelve is sent to the mine. Through all 
the difficulties of this most unpropitious calling, he works his way 
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up, cultivating his mind ; and feeling the spirit strong within him, he 
begins rery early to write vei*8e, and, by alMost superhuman efforts, 
has succeeded in winning for himself a name very high among 
that noble band of self-made men who so richly distinguish this 
country. 

" It is a pleasure to find that ^r. Harris improves as he continues 
to write. Each volume that he has published is an advance over its 
predecessor. This is to be welcomed; for it shows growth and 
development, and proves that hU poetic faculties are strong. His 
* Story of Cam Brea' is his best work. We coatent ourselves with 
quotiug a passage which shows our author's power over blank verse, 
and records one of those womanly acts which make the lady who 
now wears England's crown so dear to the hearts of all her 
people. 

' Leave the light boat upon the pebbly strand,' &c. 

We wish Mr. Harris the most complete success, and we heartily 
commend both the poet and the poems to the attention of our readers. 
It it< a privilege to be able to commend such a book. The author is 
an honour to his order, and to the great free land in which such men 
are possible." — TAe Birmingham Oazeite, May 9tA, 1863. 
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" What we admire in his poetry is its simplicity, its honest piety, 
and the limitation of its matter to the facts of his own experience. 
Mr. Harris fully deserves the approval of all those lovers of self- 
taught talent, who may subscribe to or buy his books." — The 
Alhenofum, Jan. 10th, 1861. 

"Onr of the truest poets of our time." — The lAterary Gazette, . 
Dec, 15M, 1860. 

'* Behind none of its predecessors in grace and strength ; in some 
respects it is even an advance." — Tlie Critic, Dec. 1st, 1860. 

" A GENUINE Cornish jjoet, and one of Nature's making. Right 
worthy is he of the fame he has acquired. All lovers of good poetry 
will find something very fresh and vigorous in his writings." — The 
National Magazine, March, 1861. 
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" If ' tagged with rhyme,' might almost rival the Dutch paintings 
of Crabbe. We thank lUm for much that is good."— rTA^ London 
Q^rterly Review^ Aprils 1861. 

" Will frequently remind the reader of Cowper*s * Task.* Replete 
with beautiful thoughts." — The Christian Witness, Dec, 1860. 

" A YOLUME which those who are familiar lith Cowper and Mont- 
gomery may read with pleasure, — ^in which they will meet with the 
same purity of Christian sentiment combined with the same true 
spirit of poetry."— 2%<? Wesleyan Times, Dec. 24th, 1860. 

"Characterized by much of Wordsworthian simplicity of 
diction, with much, too, of Wordsworthian sweetness and power." — 
The Herald of Feace, April 1st, 1861. 

"There is a resemblance in style and matter to Coleridge's 
majestic hymn written in the Vale of Chamouni." — The Poole Herald, 
April Uth, 1861. 

" John Harris has written his name indelibly among the poets 
of the age."— 7%^ Bond of Brotherhood, April, 1861. 

" The ' Mountain Prophet' contains some of the finest lines in 
the language." — The Cornish Telegraph, Jan. 30M, 1861. 

" A remarkable production." — KeenCs Bath Journal^ Nov, 
lOM, 1860. 

" Admirable iu sentiment and construction. — The Birmingham 
Gazette, Oct., 1860. 
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EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

John Harris has not written in vain, if labour needed another 
gifted soul of song to dignify it 1" — The Critic. 

" Bears a resemblance to Byron's ' Hours of Idleness,' and will 
be in high favour with young people." — The Christian Witness. 

"A NATURAL singer and a b«m painter." — The Torquay 
Directory. 

" A MAN of whom Cornwall may well be proud. A true poet, 
and a pure-hearted child of nature." — I%e New Briton Journal 
{America). 

" A. MAN whose soul glows with the fire of genuine inspiration, 
whose harp rings with tones caught from the eternal melodies." — 
The West Briton. 

" Finer poems of the affections have but rarely been written."-^ 
The Birmingham Journal. 
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A WOBTHY man's poems, in which I find much to admire." 

Walter Savage Landor. 

" Original, and not mere imitations. The writer is a Christiaii, 
and the best aspirations of his heart are here expressed in melodious 
nnmbers, which will live." — The lAskeard Gazette, 
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" A HIGH-TONED collection of poems. He has the tme instincts and 
perfect skill of the artist." —I%e Critic. 

"His writing to any other age would have been a marvel, and it is 
a phenomenon even in onr own. Stirs the blood like wine, and fills 
us with a fuller strength." — The Athenaum, 

" Mr. Harris is a Cornishman, and a man worthy to rank in the 
same class with Samuel Drew." — The Christian Witness. 

" The lore of books be may not have, but there is a higher educa- 
tion through the knowledge of nature and the human heart. A tme 
poet, and an honest and devout man." — The Literary Gazette. 

"There is real dignity in such a character."— 2%« London 
Quarterly Revieto. 

" A noble-heabted man, as well as a true and genuine poet." — 
The LAterary Companion. 

" His Lays abound with some of the finest ideas we remember 
ever to have read." — The Wesleyan Times. 

" His poems are immeasurably superior to the working-class poets 
of the last century." — The Birmingham Daily Press. 

" These effiisions contain much that is beautiful, and more that is 
truly Christian." — The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 

** The genius exhibited in the book to which we are drawing our 
reader's attention is of the highest order." — The Liskeard Gazette. 

" There is a purpose in all he writes." — The Church and Slate 
Gazette. 

" It is his nature to blossom into song, as it is a tree's to leaf itseli 
in April." — The Cornish Telegraph. 

" These Lays possess considerable poetical merit." — 7'he 
Watchman. 

" Has won him the approbation of many of the wise and good of 
his native land." — The British Workman, 
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THE CORNISH MINER. 



"Our pages have been enriched from time to time by contributions 
from the pen of John Harris, the Cornish miner, and we have 
reviewed two or three volumes of his poems which have been 
published, and secured a reputation for their author, of which not 
only he, but his country, may well be proud. John Harris is a true 
poet, who has distinguished himself hitherto chiefly by the pastoral 
sweetness of his lyrics. Recently he has plumed his wing for a 
higher flight, and has carried off the first prize offered on the occa- 
sion of the late Tercentenary Festival for an. ode to Shakspere. 
Our readers wiU be pleased to hear of John Harris's success, and 
will, we are sure, unite with us in congratulating our friend on this 
very honourable recognition of his genius as a poet. May he long 
live to aid by his pen the diffusion of pure, and noble, and generous 
thoughts through the graceful medium of his poetic strains 1" — 
The Bond of Brotherhood, June, 1864. 
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The area of competition was milimited, and the competitors 
numerous. Mr. Harris has, by carrying off the Shakspere Prize, 
open to all, made a national reputation." — Keen^s Bath Journal, 
June \%th, 1864. 
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JOHN HARRIS, THE MINER POET. 



" Some ten years ago, a friend placed in our hands a volume of 
poems, entitled, ' Lays from the Mine, the Moor, and the Mountain.' 
The poems were simple, graceful, and occasionally very beautiful ; 
they were pervaded by a love of nature, and a feding of reverence 
for the universal truths of our conmion Christianity. It always 
affords us pleasure in being able to give a word of encouragement to 
men of native talent, who, by virtuous activity, have distinguished 
themselves in literature and life. Hence we proceed to lay before 
our readers a few particulars of the life and writings of the Miner 
Poet of Cornwall. 

*' John Harris was bom October the 14th, 1820, in a straw- 
roofed cottage on the top of Bolennowe Hill, Camborne. His father, 
though occupying a few acres of land, on which he kept pigs, 
poultry, and a horse, was chiefly employed in a neighbouring tin and 
copper mine. A village dame, such as Shenstone described, taught 
the young poet his letters. He afterwards went to other local 
schools, and met with two very diverse schoolmasters. The Wes- 
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leyan Sunday School, which was regularly attended, served materially 
to streogthen the moral and religious principles of the. poet's child- 
hood. At nine fkmes of age, he went to work in the fields ; and at 
twelve, he descended with his father into the copper-mine, and there 
he witnessed many of thoM scenes which he has so graphically por- 
trayed in his pages. The mine was three sides away from his 
cottage. His toils were heavy ; bat his heart was light. His hours 
of leisure were passed in reading such books as were within his reach, 
writing verses, and conjuring up dreams of a sunny future. Many 
of his earlier verses were written at even|ide in the ' croft,' a retirt- d 
spot on a waste piece of moorland, near to his father's cottage. To 
this tranquil retreat th6 poet often refers. In some of his snnnier 
passages we are fil^uentl^ reminded of the retiring and amiable 
Covrper. The IjiHcs seatt^d through Mr. Harris's four volumes 
are sweet and tender. We give one which tells its own domestic tale. 
"" The author of thesa beautiful verses nftk longer works in the 
mine ; yet his last volume sufficiently indicates* that his sympathies 
are still with the miner. He now lives with his wife and interesting 
family at Falmouth, where he is employed as a Scripture reader. He 
has no desire to leave his Cornish home, but is content with what he 
hath, and which he evidently enjoys with a thankful heart. We hope 
he may long continue to shed the light of his genius over the moun- 
tains and moorlands of his native county." — TAe Workman's Advo- 
cate, September 19M, 1863. 

MUSIC. 

Price 2s., 

THE WINDING WTE." 

" This is a very sweet song on that very sweet and lovely river, 
whose very name is music. The words are by that far-famed minstrel, 
John Harris, and, like his beautiful and pet ' Story of Cam Brea,' are 
iull of freshness and melody. The music is by Shirley Keelder, who 
has caught the spirit of the poet, and given an expression to his 
words which is very refreshing. Not the least interesting part of 
our business is to note the dedication of the song to Mr. Harris's 
friend and fellow-traveller, W. Hooper, Esq. So should it be, our 
songs should enshrine our friendships, and poets know how to be 
gn,tetQL"—The West Briton, 

LONDON : AUQENflK A.ND CO., 86, NEWGATE STREET. 

"A STORY OF CARN BREA" AND THE 

PRINCE OF WALES. 

"Lieutenant-General Knollys is desired by the Prince of 
Wales to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. John Harris's volume of 
Poems, and to thank him for tho«ame." — H,M,T„ Falmouth Har^ 
hour, 28M July, 1865. 
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